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REVIVALS IN THE NEW CHURCH.* 


AT the late meeting of the General Convention, no sen- 
timent found more earnest and frequent expression than the 
desire for a revival in the church. This note was first 
sounded in the Council of Ministers, was vigorously echoed 
by the Young-People’s League, and reverberated through 
the Convention conferences. That it betokened a deep- 
seated and widespread feeling cannot be doubted. That it 
was more or less indicative of dissatisfaction and unrest, is 
equally plain. We need not consider how far, if at all, it 
was justified by circumstances. The important and interest- 
ing fact for us to notice is that such a feeling exists. We 
ought to meet the issue with perfect candor, not joining 
with those who may show a critical or complaining spirit, 
but ready to acknowledge that the church may be in need 
of a fresh accession of spiritual life — ready, also, to do 
what we can to bring about that result. 

And first, let us recognize the fact that revivals are in 
themselves a good and orderly thing. They may even be 
said, in a broad sense, to form a necessary part of human 
experience. Yea, they are among the regular phenomena 
or processes of nature. Every spring-time the earth is re- 
vived, and awakened to new vigor of productiveness. Every 


* Address delivered at the meeting of the Massachusetts Association of the 
New-Jerusalem Church, October 12, 1905. 
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morning she receives a fresh baptism of dew and sunshine, 
and renews her strength. Physically, we ourselves require 
similar renewal. As mental and spiritual beings, we have 
the same need. Life does not flow in a calm, unbroken 
current from beginning to end. It does not, even under 
its best conditions, consist of uninterrupted progress. 
Ceaseless variations of state make up the spiritual biog- 
raphy of every human being. Brighter and darker states 
are constantly alternating with each other. Though the 
general trend of the tide be onwards and upwards, there 
will be times when the waves recede instead of advancing. 
The Lord alone is forever and ever the same. Because He 
is infinite and perfect, He never changes. His is the light 
which cannot be dimmed, the strength which cannot fail, 
from eternity to eternity. But man grows weary, and must 
rest. He falls into a condition of lassitude, and must be 
revived. We are taught that even those who have become 
angels of heaven are subject to changing states. There is, 
indeed, no night among them, yet are there varying degrees 
of brightness. They do not live perpetually on the highest 
level of affection and thought whereof they are capable; 
nor do they lapse into evil and error. But their states 
are alternately higher and lower, more internal and more 
external. 

Thus, in a general way, revival from time to time is a 
necessity of our being. It may be either a regular or an 
occasional experience. Every Sabbath day should be a 
season of revival as regards the higher interests of life. It 
is an opportunity provided by the Lord for dropping the 
routine of ordinary cares, and arousing ourselves to the 
real and eternal issues of existence. When, too, we return 
from our summer holidays and begin a new year of activity 
in business, school, or church, we feel, or ought to feel, 
that then is our time for more strenuous and faithful effort. 
A fresh start is to be taken; shall it be merely perfunctory, 
or deeply earnest? Again, there may be special occasions 
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when we need to be brought to a realizing sense of our 
shortcomings and, as it were, to draw breath anew. Such 
occasions may come to us as individuals, or as collective 
bodies. We may have fallen inadvertently, and almost 
insensibly, into states of apathy or indifference. The keen 
interest which we once felt may have diminished. Without 
knowing it, we may have become less appreciative of our 
blessings, less mindful of our duties and opportunities. 
The sense of responsibility may have weakened under the 
influence of outward prosperity, or for other reasons. These 
things are possible even in the church. So it must be good 
for us now and then to confer with each other for the sake 
of considering our condition, of acknowledging our defi- 
ciencies, and of discovering and applying the remedy. 


Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful 
garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city. . . . Shake thyself from the dust; 
arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem: loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, O captive daughter of Zion. 


Let us not forget that these words, addressed by the Lord 
to His church, possess infinite significance, and were spoken 
for eternal remembrance. 

One characteristic of a true revival is that it leads men 
back to first principles. The question naturally arises, if 
things are not as they should be, What has occurred to 
make them different than they were before? We were 
once alive with zeal and energy which are not now apparent. 
There was once a sense of joy and exultation in our relig- 
ious life which now seems to be wanting. What is the 
cause of the change? Is it to be found in ourselves, in 
those with whom we are associated, or in the world around 
us? What was there in the happier period, and which we 
have lost? Why did we lose it? How can it be recovered? 
Thoughts like these properly belong to a sincere revival. 
They are involved in the divine exhortation: “ Remember 
the days of old, consider the years of many generations, ask 
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thy father, and he will show thee; thy elders, and they will 
tell thee.” 

When Christians have been concerned about the state 
of the church, they have often, and rightly, looked back to 
primitive Christianity, recognizing the fact that that early 
period was one of comparative purity and innocence. They 
have likewise seen that it was characterized by greater sim- 
plicity. Most of the changes which have taken place in the 
intervening centuries have been additions to the faith and 
worship originally established. Around the essential prin- 
ciples of doctrine and life have gathered innumerable non- 
essentials, which tend to hide the former from view. Do 
_ these accretions need to be swept away? Must they not 
be separated from the true religion, as chaff is sifted from 
wheat? Such has often been the course of reasoning fol- 
lowed ; and no one can deny that it was correct. History 
is always repeating itself. Of the Jews it had been written 
in the time of our Lord, that they made the Word of God 
of none effect through their traditions. The same is true of 
every church when it is declining. Whether it can be re- 
stored to life or not depends on the extent to which the 
decline has gone. It was too late to revive the Jewish 
Church. We know, likewise, that a final judgment has been 
executed on the first Christian Church. However longingly 
some of its members may look back to the early days, those 
days cannot be recalled. Nor, if they were, could they be 
adjusted to present conditions. The church of the future 
must be new throughout, from turret to foundation-stone. 
And yet its vital teachings must be essentially the same as 
those which fell from the Saviour’s lips, or even in more 
ancient times were revealed to Moses and the prophets. 

On this question of going back to first principles, as it 
relates to ourselves, we shall enlarge farther on. But first 
let us consider some other points of general interest. 

Not least important among them is the kind of spirit 
which prompts men to wish for a church revival. How 
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useful the latter is, will largely depend on this condition. 
One desirable feature is definiteness—a clear idea of just 
what is wanted. Too often those who clamor loudest are 
animated only by a vague longing for some change. Others 
have little more than a morbid craving for excitement. 
They complain that things are going in too quiet and hum- 
drum a manner, and need to be stirred up. How or by 
whom this work is to be done they do not know. Even in 
the New Church the cry is sometimes raised for a new day 
of Pentecost, as if the miracle which once befell the apostles 
could be expected to recur in our experience. You remem- 
ber what that miracle was, how the apostles were all with 
one accord in one place, and — 

Suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing, mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon each 


one of them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost and began 
to speak with other tongues as the spirit gave them utterance. 


We are taught that the age of miracles is past. The 
heavenly doctrines reveal to us that, while, in the Jewish 
Church and in the apostolic period, miracles were permitted 
for the sake of leading men to the true faith, they have no 
lasting effect, and that by means of them no one can be 
reformed or brought into spiritual states of life. This 
result can be attained only so far as a man accepts the truth 
and lives it, in the full exercise of his own freedom and 
reason. Thus we read in the treatise on the “ Divine Provi- 
dence,” 131 :— 

Faith induced by miracles is not faith, but persuasion; for there is 
not anything rational in it, still less anything spiritual, for it is only an 
external without an internal. It is the like with all that man does from 
that persuasive faith, whether he acknowledges God, or worships Him 
at home or in temples, or does kindnesses. When a miracle alone 
prompts man to acknowledgment, worship, and piety, he acts from the 
natural man, and not from the spiritual; for a miracle infuses faith 
through an external way, and not through an internal way, thus from 
the world and not from heaven; and the Lord does not enter through 
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any other way with man than the internal way, which is through the 
Word, doctrine, and preachings from it. And because miracles shut 
this way, therefore at this day no miracles are done. 


Many other passages might be quoted to the same effect. 
They all go to show that the church cannot be created or 
revived by any miraculous interposition, or by any influence 
brought to bear on her from without. Whatever change for 
the better may take place in her must proceed from within, 
from the hearts and minds of her members. Only so far as 
the work of repentance, reformation, and regeneration is 
done in them, will she be permanently awakened to a new 
life. In other words, a genuine revival must, in the very 
nature of things, be a steady growth and not a sudden trans- 
ition. There is little use in waking up for a moment, only 
to fall asleep again. _And of this short-lived character will 
any religious movement surely be, which does not spring 
from the depths of the soul, as an earnest purpose to 
strengthen the Lord’s kingdom, that is, the reign of divine 
love and truth on earth. 

These considerations suggest the still further reflection 
that no one has a right to advocate a revival unless he 
means to include himself-in it. If he does not feel that he 
is a part of that which needs to be revived, his honesty may 
well be doubted. If he is perfectly satisfied with his own 
state of mind, and concerned only about other people’s 
shortcomings, he is one whose advice we may well hesitate 
to follow. Far too much so-called revivalism is of this kind. 
The demand for it, like that for external reforms, not un- 
frequently comes from those who are troubled about every 
one’s faults but their own. Their complaints of the church 
are directed against conditions for which they do not hold 
themselves responsible. But is it not evident that we are 
all responsible in this matter? And if any amendment is 
to be made through our agency, must not each one of us 
begin with himself? Surely the first question for each one 
to ask is whether he is doing everything in his power to 
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further the interests of the church and to promote her 
growth. Has he no evils in his own heart and life which 
tend to hinder her progress? Verily, if ever there was an 
instance in which thought and effort should be subjective 
rather than objective — looking primarily to one’s self and 
secondarily to others —it is this. Not you and they, but I 
and we, are the persons with whom such a movement should 
deal. 

There is indeed no other way to heaven than that of 
individual regeneration. We are born, one by one, into the 
world, and, one by one, we depart from it. The relation in 
which each man stands toward the Lord is, from the very 
necessities of the case, between him and the Lord alone. 
Vicarious regeneration is impossible. That is to say, no 
one can repent of another’s sins, or be saved by another’s 
repentance. The work of reformation must be done in us 
separately, according as each one consents and cooperates 
with the Lord. This is the teaching of the entire Script- 
ures. Their appeal is always to the individual conscience. 
An illustration of this statement is found in the fact that 
even the ten commandments, the most general laws of life, 
are expressed in the singular number: “Thou shalt not 
kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” and so on. These precepts 
are addressed to me, for instance; and it is my duty to 
obey them even though no one else in the world pays them 
the least attention. It is just as much my duty if I stand 
alone in the matter, as it would be, if thousands of sympa- 
thizing friends were practising the same obedience. 

But while, with the Lord’s help, each man must face his 
own spiritual experience and do his own spiritual work, 
there is no doubt that we can assist and encourage one 
another. This is the chief blessing which springs from 
human associations. ‘God setteth the solitary in families,” 
not merely for the natural benefits to be received from such 
connection, but even more for what men can do for each 
other spiritually. Without companionship mutual love and 
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dependence would be impossible. We know that a society 
of men working together for a common end are a larger 
man—a genuine unit of humanity. The whole church, or 
any organized portion of it, is such a unit. Its members 
stand related to each other like different parts of the human 
body. The very purpose for which they are banded together 
is mutual help. United they stand, divided they fall. So 
far as their cooperation is full and hearty, each gives to all 
the rest and receives from them. Needful, therefore, be- 
yond question is it, if the state of the church calls for re- 
newal, that a joint effort should be made. Every member, 
conferring and acting with his brethren, should resolve that, 
if there is no awakening to new life, the fault shall not lie 
at his door. His own states of apathy and self-complacency 
shall at least be thrown off. He will at least honestly look 
into his own heart, to search out the evils which are there. 
And, having searched, he will try to put away those evils 
and do his duty more faithfully in future. This earnest and 
sincere effort on his part is the greatest possible service 
which he can render to others. Many persons joining in a 
resolve of this kind can, in a perfectly orderly way, produce 
a common sphere which is far stronger than the good inten- 
tions of separate individuals, and proportionately more help- 
ful. The presence and operation of the Lord’s spirit can 
be felt by them far more vividly when they look to Him all 
together than when they only seek Him one by one. Thus 
the individual and the collective work strengthen each other ; 
and both would seem to be necessary. 

A revival of this description must certainly be free from 
all objections. A conference to which all come wishing for 
the sake of the church to see the evils in themselves and 
to be delivered from them, could not fail to be productive 
of good. It would be pervaded by a true spirit of humility. 
There would be a genuine turning to the Lord —as genuine 
as when David said: “ Have mercy upon me, O God, accord- 
ing to thy loving-kindness ; according to the multitude of 
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thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions. Wash me 
thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin.” Such a conference, or series of conferences, would be 
characterized by deep feeling, but not by outward excite- 
ment. It would involve the faithful endeavor to apply the 
truths of the Word and the doctrines of the church. And 
this would mean a closer and more earnest study of them. 
Rational considerations of life and duty would have their 
full place. A fresh interest would be imparted to every-day 
pursuits. Not only religious exercises but secular vocations 
would receive an inward quickening. 

What form such conferences should take cannot be easily 
said ; for they would doubtless vary at different times and 
places. -But instinctively we feel that they ought to be 
divested of all unnecessary ceremony. They should be 
occasions when, as far as possible, free expression may 
be given to the states of all, and the effort made to meet 
the personal needs of every one and to answer his questions. 
There should also be worship hearty and sincere, in which 
none should fail to participate. New-Church truth, in its 
relation to life, should be the key-note, and this should have 
its appropriate accompaniment of song, praise, and prayer. 
Our purpose, be it remembered, would not be the sudden 
conversion of others to our faith, or the attempt to influence 
any one by the power of unthinking emotion, but rather the 
taking sweet counsel together for the sake of strengthening 
the kingdom of God within and among ourselves. Perhaps 
the meetings which some of our societies hold in prepara- 
tion for the Holy Supper could be made serviceable in 
effecting the object. “The Holy Spirit,” we are taught, 
“ proceeds from the Lord by means of the sacrament of the 
Holy Supper according to repentance before receiving it.” 
Why may not the preparatory meetings be so filled with the 
spirit of repentance as to be genuine seasons of revival, cul- 
minating in the Communion itself? And why, with this 
end in view, should they not be among the most largely 
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attended meetings that we hold? This, however, is merely 
a suggestion which seems adapted to our present condi- 
tion, but is not intended to preclude any other methods of 
procedure. 

It may be said, and with apparent truth, that nothing by 
way of a special revival would ever be necessary if the reg- 
ular worship and services were kept up to the full measure 
of our duty. Were the Sabbath always remembered as it 
should be — were each day marked by its morning or even- 
ing devotions — there would surely be less likelihood that 
spiritual life would languish, or that the inward conscious- 
ness of the Lord’s presence would die out. It is impossible 
to imagine revivals in heaven, except in the general sense, 
which has been previously mentioned. There the alterna- 
ting states, with their constant renewals of interest and 
affection, make particular efforts needless. Nothing but 
our own backslidings and shortcomings furnish excuse for 
anything of the sort on our part. But abnormal conditions 
require abnormal treatment; and what we should never 
think of doing in ordinary circumstances is often called for 
in natural or spiritual emergencies. 

But, to continue our inquiries into the characteristics of 
an orderly revival in the New Church. No successful 
effort could possibly be made among us without going back, 
as was said in the early part of this address, to first princi- 
ples. In any concerted action we could not fail to remind 
ourselves, before all else, of the things for which the New 
Church stands; and the question which would precede 
every other would be, Do we duly love and cherish those 
things? We think of the great essential doctrines and ask, 
Is the Lord Jesus Christ the one real object of our worship? 
Are the Scriptures to us His Word of truth, whereby we 
may be conjoined with Him and consociated with angels? 
Do we heartily believe that all evils are to be shunned, in 
affection, thought, and act, as sins against Him? And, on the 
basis of this belief, have we entered into a direct, personal, 
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living relationship with Him? Is the fact of His Second 
Coming always present with us? Are we familiar with the 
truth revealed to us concerning the other world, and, in the 
light of that truth, do we try to live on earth the life which 
we are taught prevails in heaven ? 

These doctrines, be it remembered, are held nowhere but 
in the New Church. Nowhere in the world around us is the 
Lord worshipped as the one and only God. Nowhere are 
the Scriptures accepted as verbally inspired, containing infi- 
nite meaning, and holy in every syllable. Nowhere is it 
clearly seen that a truly Christian life is far more than mere 
morality, being rooted in the acknowledgment of the 
Divine-Human Lord, and in the duty of obedience to Him. 
Who, outside of the little body to which we belong, believes 
that the Lord has actually fulfilled His promise that He 
would come again? To whom, except to members of our 
own communion, are the realities of the spiritual world mat- 
ters, not of conjecture, but of positive knowledge? 

When we remember these things, do not our hearts burn 
within us? Are we not drawn together more closely in the 
bonds of that spiritual brotherhood which derives from these 
things its existence? Do we not feel how insignificant and 
worthless in comparison with them are the external and non- 
essential matters by which so much of our time and atten- 
tion is absorbed? They must needs give the impulse to 
any revival of the Church ; for in them, as we have seen, the 


. Church finds the groundwork of her relation to the Lord. 


By means of them she knows Him. By means of them she 
is conjoined with Him, as a wife with her husband. Going 
back to these first principles, we touch the springs of life 
anew. Any traditions which we have acquired drop out of 
sight. The habits we have formed, the methods we have 
adopted, are no more remembered ; for we see that, as mere 
externals, they are of small account. It is about externals 
that men differ and dispute. It is when their minds are 
too exclusively directed to outward objects, that they lose 
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their interest in higher things. Vital truth, believed by all, 
never gave rise to coldness or indifference. It is, by its very 
nature, a living bond of union, and a fountain of delight. 
So, whenever the Church needs to be revived, let her concen- 
trate her thoughts freshly upon her essential truth, and lay 
all other things aside, till they are ready to fall into their 
subordinate places. 

These suggestions are affectionately offered for what they 
may be worth. If they do nothing more, they may at least 
serve to stimulate reflection on a most important subject. 
As a closing thought, let us call to mind that any renewal 
of our spiritual life must be the Lord’s work and not our 
own. Only as we look to Him in the sincere acknowledg- 
ment that of ourselves we are nothing and can do nothing, 
will any change for the better be experienced. 


For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 


James REED. 
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THE PULPIT AND MODERN THOUGHT.* 
Il.—THE PULPIT AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Tue relation of psychology to the pulpit follows from and 
can only be understood by its relation to theology: for as 
psychology treats of the soul and theology of God, the rela- 
tion, as of concern to the preacher, is the relation of the 
soul of man to God. 

Perhaps no subject of which men have claimed to make a 
science is so obscure and difficult to define as that which the 
modern scientific investigator is pleased to term psychology. 
I say “is pleased to term,” because the name seems to be 
arbitrarily chosen and not one by which their researches 
truly describe themselves. For these researches being 
chiefly physiological and aimed generally at showing in 
what way the entity called the soul is really a function of 
the body —a process by which the body “secretes” ideas 
and emotions — would find its name more naturally in some 
of the subdivisions of physiology, and would at least be 
more at home under the title of psychological physiology 
than under that in common use to-day — physiological 
psychology. 

As there can be no satisfactory definition of any branch 
of learning except in showing its relation to its genus or the 
larger class to which it belongs, so it is evident that to give 
an honest and definite meaning to psychology we must bring 
it into relation to its genus, whether as being mainly of the 
spirit, or mainly of matter; and by “ mainly”’ we mean con- 
stituting the essence and controlling the other as its servant. 
It is evident that the preacher's only interest in psychology 


*Second of three lectures delivered before the New-Church Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass. 
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lies in it as a knowledge of the soul as spirit and not as 
matter. 


I, — FREEDOM. 


The soul as matter, or as a function of matter and a mode 
of matter’s operation, is of no more interest to the pulpit 
than any other department of natural or physical science, 
and all physical sciences lose their significance to the 
preacher just in the degree that the soul itself is brought 
down into their category, inasmuch as the human meaning 
and value of the sciences lie in the possibility of their 
arrangement in subordination to and in the service of the 
soul. The buzz-saw in nature has no moral interest for 
man; no more has the brain if it is as only a buzz-saw. 

The soul is of interest to the preacher only by virtue of 
its possessing two attributes — moral freedom and immor- 
tality —these, matter has not. So far as psychology re- 
gards the soul as matter, it regards it as governed by the 
laws of matter, that is, of mechanics; and there can be no 
morality in mechanics, because there is no freedom in 
mechanics. So far as psychology treats of the soul as 
matter, even as matter idealized and sublimated so as to 
play the part of something else, it still forbids the concep- 
tion of its immortality, and, therefore, reduces the scope of 
the soul’s hope, purpose and destiny strictly to the continu- 
ation of the material body. Thus the physiological soul, 
being an evolution of matter, has no interest in a non-mate- 
rial world, and can only regard as a delusion anything that 
the preacher can say about the moral responsibility of 
human conduct, or of any personality which shall survive 
the perishable organism of the material body. 

One may as well preach to rocks and to trees and birds as 
to men, if they are all equally under the domain of. forces 
purely physical and mechanical, however highly developed. 
Maeterlinck has, with a kind of fierce justice, turned the 
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screen and made the beehive preach to man; but all to end 
in the woful tragedy of hope defeated, of labor wasted, and 
so to demonstrate after the subtle manner of the Orientals, 
that conscious life is misery, and personality a curse, and, 
therefore, that the highest blessing is that of entire uncon- 
sciousness or the loss of all selfhood in infinite and absolute 
Being. 

How far the doctrine of the soul as matter is logically 
tenable, we shall consider farther on. Here our inquiry as 
to the soul as having a moral and a religious interest, brings 
our subject into relation to theology or our knowledge of 
the nature and the operation of God. And from the stand- 
point of the doctrine stated in the lecture on Philosophy, 
namely, that God is the only Reality and the only Life-in- 
itself, we must accept this fundamental principle, that the 
soul of man is not life, but is a form created by God to be a 
recipient of life. Stated thus dogmatically this seems like 
the sheerest a priori assumption, or to be only a dictate of 
revelation about which no rational questioning is allowed. 
In reality, however, the position that the soul is a created 
form through which life is received from the one divine 
fountain of life, will be found, when reasoned about, to be 
not only a way of accounting rationally for the world as we 
know it, but a principle without whose admission all attempts 
to form a rational doctrine of the soul and its relation to the 
body of man must prove, in the future as they have in the 
past, utterly fruitless. Accepting then this doctrine that 
the soul is a receptacle of life from God, the object of our 
psychology will be to learn what is the form of this recep- 
tacle ; what is the inflowing life; and what is its operation 
or effect in the world that we know; subordinate to this 
last question will be the mode and the nature of our knowl- 
edge of the world. 

Our prime knowledge of soul, which is really the knowl- 
edge lying at the source of every other knowledge whatso- 
ever, is our consciousness. Practically the soul is to us and 
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always will be our consciousness. For except as we are 
conscious we cannot be said to know even ourselves, much 
less other things. But of this consciousness which seems 
so simple a thing—being apparently a single momentary 
feeling of present being, or a momentary arrest of a gen- 
eral “flow of a universal consciousness,” like the flash of 
light from a ripple caused by a projecting pebble in the 
stream when all else is smooth and dark —this consciousness 
is, I say, something more than a momentary form of exist- 
ence. It has its structure, its parts, its functions, and its 
permanence. It is, to repeat the term with which we can- 
not become too familiar, a receptacle, and, as a receptacle of 
life, adapted in its form to the life which flows in. 

This life, as we have seen, in its divine source is three- 
fold in its form and functions. It is essentially end, cause, 
and effect in its functions, as in its nature it is love, wis- 
dom, and use or work. Love knows itself in its wisdom 
or the good knows itself in the true which is its form. 
And this is the first consciousness —the comscire or the 
knowing together of the primary substance and the primary 
form. The first consciousness, I say, is the divine love 
knowing itself in its own form of wisdom; or, what is the 
same truth functionally expressed, it is the end or final cause, 
knowing and defining itself in the efficient or instrumental 
cause; and from this union or involution proceeds the 
action in which the end operates and works out its 
purposes. 

And the end of. infinite love as first cause being the crea- 
tion of the other to itself, as object of its love, so that this 
divine consciousness may be actual as well as potential, the 
other, the object, is given in a created world. And this 
created or object-world must be such that it may develop 
or evolve a perfectly free reaction of this inflowing creative 
love. It must include a subject capable of acting freely, 
thus from love, through intellect, and thus capable of cre- 
ating each, as it were, his own world and each sicut a se, pre- 
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cisely as if from himself. Hence the human mind and soul, 
or what we know as the conscious subject, must have these 
essential qualities, of knowing itself with the other than 
self, and of knowing itself as free —that is, as the origina- 
tor and the director and controller of its own work and con- 
duct. This is the individual, the only adequate object for 
the end or the final cause of creation itself. To know itself 
as subject and object —that is, to know itself as at once 
the feeling of self and the feeling of things not itself, 
which is to know at once self and a world —this is the 
human consciousness. We may call it the human soul. 
And its freedom is the consciousness of acting as of itself. 

The consciousness of freedom is virtually the same as the 
consciousness of the self that we are. If you know your- 
selves as a self, in the same knowledge you know your- 
selves as free. Swedenborg calls this consciousness of the 
soul as free, the proprium, a most perfect definition of every 
human being’s sense of his ownhood or ownness. But 
there is no own without the accompanying sense of the 
other. There is no meum without a ‘uum in man. No 
man knows himself except as distinct from and as related to 
others ; and, therefore, he can only know himself as social, 
as one of a larger unit, in a word, as neighbor; and he can- 
not know himself as free except in knowing his conduct as 
shaped in reference to others who are equally free. The 
knowledge of himself, of himself as free, and of himself as 
free in harmony with the freedom of others —this is man’s 
knowledge of law and of the moral imperative. 

The evolution of freedom from the blind groping of the 
lowest forms of organic life in nature, the chemical affinities 
of elementary atoms, the crystallization of minerals, the 
vegetative and productive powers of plants, the affectional 
life of animals, to the rational and moral self-determination 
of the human soul, while it asserts the soul as free in dis- 
tinction from all other creatures, asserts in the same degree 
its “otherness” or “apartness ” from God. 
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mt - This proprium, therefore, is the soul’s perfection as the 
| means of satisfying the end of infinite love, and of its be- 
I coming a perfectly free reciprocator of that love. 
| As we watch the evolution of this freedom or sense of 
H freedom —for to us they are the same thing — from stage 
to stage upward in nature from the ethereal atom to the 
human soul, we seem to see God’s self-restraint or the 
| inhibition of His own freedom more and more in order that 
HL His subject may be perfectly free, and so, in freely loving 
and in freely serving his neighbor, may truly actualize the 
divine love. The response which all nature beneath man 
makes to the creative love is that of necessary and blind 
obedience. Because there is no interference of a proprium 
Hh or free will in the subject, there is no infringement of the 
| order or law of the creative love itself. So the bee and the 
W ant exhibit a perfect social economy, and the mineral and 
il the tree show a chemistry and physics far surpassing the 
' ability of any of our laboratories, and the hunting dog and 
the migrating birds read the maps of the air and of the earth 
with a science beyond that oMour skilfullest navigators and 
weather observers. And yet'these are without moral qual- 
ity, because they are acting from the divine instinct of their 
nature implanted in them in their very creation or reproduc- 
; tion, and with no sense of ownhood or of their life and of 
their conduct as their own. This sub-conscious intelligence 
of the crystal, plant, and animal, which we call instinct or 
affinity, is simply the divine intelligence of life itself, being 
always the intelligence of love as ‘end seeking its effect in 
uses. But in the lower order of creation this life clothes 
itself with no form of the subject’s own rational thought 
* and intelligence, and thus life acts with absolute control, 
leaving the least possible reactive freedom in the subject. 
It is this lack of ownhood or proprium in these lower 
creatures that disables them from retaining a distinct per- 
sonality or individual existence after their death. Their 
soul-forms being created for functionating only in the plane 
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of their appointed natural uses on earth become dissolved 
with the dissolution of the body. It is the lack of proprium 
which makes the brute-soul incapable of a free response to 
the divine love — hence, of realizing to eternity the divine 
society or that heaven of neighbor-loving souls which is the 
end in view of creation. 


II.— IMMORTALITY. 


Having thus glanced at the subject of the soul’s freedom, 
let us now for a moment consider its immortality. 

The soul of man, conscious of its freedom and conscious 
of itself as distinct from its world or that of which it is con- 
scious, corresponds in its form to that three-fold or trinal 
life that flows into it, and receiving and appropriating this 
freely is by this very fact immortal. For that cannot die 
which has become a form and free receptacle of an immor- 
tal substance. The accidents put on in nature in the 
material body are for the purpose of providing and making 
perfect this altruistic life—the life of a soul serving in a 
world not itself. For the very reason that nature is not the 
soul, and matter is not spirit, these can afford to the soul 
the ground of reaction and of determination in the free 
choice of its own course of conduct; and so the ground of 
building a character or an individuality which shall be per- 
manent. But while the character that is forming, which is 
the immortal soul within, is thus the permanent thing growing 
daily by spiritual accretion and held together by the abiding 
sense of self, that God-given heritage, these natural acci- 
dents of the material body are themselves constantly chan- 
ging —no two days the same—in all literalness, dying 
daily ; while the spirit is alone what lives right on through 
not only these daily deaths of the body, but equally through 
that final death whereby the soul, which is the complete 
human form or receptacle of divine life spoken of above, 
lives on unchanged —its outer environment only being 
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changed from that of a world of material to that of spiritual 
substance. This is such a change as we might imagine a 
man to undergo who, being born blind and deaf, had only 
known the objective world by touching it, and who with 
these senses restored should first see and hear the world of 
light and of sound. 

The spiritual world is, therefore, even as Kant declares 
in one of his lectures, “This same world seen differ- 
ently ”’;* that is, seen on the plane of its ideal and causal 
existence, or, in other words, seen and felt as spiritual sub- 
stance and not as matter. 

The death of the material body is death because it is the 
final dissolution; but of the soul there is no dissolution 
either here or at death. For the soul adheres in its con- 
tinuous consciousness of self as identical with the former 
self, even with the self of years ago, and it even possesses 
a spiritual body as the residuum or remains of all its world- 
experience, through its sensory or its organ of time and 
space. The power to acquire character rests, as we have 
seen, in the human soul alone, and in its sense of altruism 
and of freedom. The experiences of the soul through these 
two forms of its consciousness are what make it an imper- 
ishable individual, because, as we shall see, they constitute a 
residuum of past consciousnesses which are revived or made 
actively conscious over and over again, and altogether go 
to make up a personality entirely free from the accidents 
of matter. 

The human mind, formed to be a recipient of life, is 
shaped therefore according to the threefold nature of that 
inflowing life — in, namely, possessing (1) a soul, or inmost 
organ of feeling; (2) an intellect in which the feeling or 
subconsciousness of the soul takes on its form and inten- 
tion ; and (3) the plane of sense and of action and final 
determination, which we know as the sensory and motor 


* See Introduction to Kant’s “ Dreams of a Spirit Seer”: translated by 
Goerwitz. Macmillan Co. 
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activities, in the body. These planes or divisions of the soul 
Swedenborg designates in his “Rational Psychology” as 
the anima, the mens, and the animus. These three reside, 
as the queen and her subordinates, in her realm the human 
body. The body is shaped perfectly according to the needs 
of this reigning power, not only to bring in its needed sup- 
plies from without, but to execute its behests on the outside 
provinces, 

This domain of the soul is what is happily called by 
Swedenborg the Regnum Animale, that is, the soul-king- 
dom. For in this organism, we must repeat, the soul reigns 
absolutely and everywhere, and all the power of the body 
of feeling and of acting it derives from the soul alone. This 
must be thought of in contrast with the other theory that the 
body, or matter, or some external force, is what reigns over 
the soul and makes it what it is, directs its will and meas- 
ures its life, in order to understand the present psycholog- 
ical problem. Swedenborg, in agreement with Aristotle, 
teaches that the soul is a something that descends from 
above and gives the human mind its informing or rational 
power and subordinates all experiences of the body and the 
senses to its supreme purpose and control. But, unlike 
Aristotle and the modern physiological psychologists, Swe- 
denborg teaches the influx of the soul into the body abso- 
lutely, and denies the possibility of any influx of body into 
soul, or of the things of matter into mind in the form of 
ideas flowing in from or produced by matter. 

It is here that the doctrine of immediate and of mediate 
influx comes powerfully to our aid. We are indeed entitled 
to think, figuratively of course, of the life stream flowing 
perpetually and irresistibly from its divine fountain into the 
soul itself and seeking its outflow through intelligent indi- 
vidual action. We may regard this inflowing life as a mere 
stream of force, as yet undefinable by us because as yet 
undetermined in the plane of our ideas and of our sense. 
But that life has its own consciousness and its own intelli- 
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gence because it is an end, a particular love clothing itself 
with its own wisdom, and in the human soul it seeks that 
form which shall determine it into a distinct immortal 
human personality. To produce this form there must be, 
as we have seen, the influx from within or above, and the 
influx from without or below. The influx from within ‘is 
immediate ; it is the inflowing life with its own transcendent 
intelligence — that which we call instinct. It is the soul’s 
subconscious activity, in which our personality has no share. 

In a wonderful passage in the Sixth Part of the “ Animal 
Kingdom ” (De Generatione), 105, Swedenborg thus describes 
the soul’s activity on the planes of its own, but to our minds 
subconscious, intelligence : — 

Universal nature is but an instrumental cause which ministers to life 
and necessarily concurs in—that is, obeys —all its —that is, life’s — 
decisions, the whole physical world being completely subject to the 
moral and spiritual worlds; and so nothing can be in the way to pre- 
vent the soul from passing most freely to ends, which are the only 
things that it regards. The soul which resides in the principles of 
natural things and keeps all nature underneath it to serve life as an 
instrumental cause, of its own nature so disposes all things that effects 
correspond to ends, to which effects the soul passes through the inner- 
most penetralia of the sciences and arts. Thus she, the soul, puts to- 
gether all the texture of the body, which to our mind is full of miracles, 
while the soul of our own nature produces similar and still other things 
to infinity, without any of the previous knowledges to aid her. 


Here we have an account of that intelligence of the soul’s 
activity, both in nature generally and in the individual mind, 
which we know subconsciously, because it acts from its own 
intuitive or unlearned knowledge of all things embraced in 
‘. the arts and sciences. This is the intelligence which ac- 
companies life everywhere as an immediate influx from the — 
divine. But the human soul has also its own conscious and 
intelligent life, which is the result of the soul’s life flowing 
down into the peculiar ideas and desires formed from the 
images produced in the sensory by impressions from the 
world without. All these ideas and feelings, the combined 
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results of an experience of a world without, go to make up 
the distinctive form of our self, our own personality. Here 
is our conscious, in distinction from our subconscious, life. 
It is ours by mediate rather than by immediate influx. It 
is shaped, particularized, and determined by the objective 
world of time and space, and it is the conscious union, in 
the rational mind, of this life from without, through nature, 
with the life from within from God, that constitutes the 
personality of man and makes him an immortal creature. 


Ill. — THE SOUL’S INTERCOURSE WITH THE BODY. 


As to the actual mode of intercourse of the soul with its 
body there is among modern psychologists a nominal if not 
a real division. On the one hand, there are the monists, 
who will make the mind to be only a state of this gray mat- 
ter of the brain as affected by vibrations set in motion in 
the sensory nerves by the stimulus or shock from the exter- 
nal world. It is difficult for the ordinary mind to see any 
continuous relation between a wave of matter, however 
large or small, or in however gross or fine a medium, and 
what we know as consciousness. We do not know our- 
selves as waves; we neither flow, nor impinge, nor ripple, 
nor, either intentionally or unintelligently, do any of the 
many other things so painstakingly described and measured 
and tabulated as going on in the nerves and brain cells and 
spinal column. If we know it, I say, we do not know these 
mechanical processes as a part of the soul's consciousness 
of itself; we know them only as we know any other things 
‘or processes not ourselves, and not ourselves for the reason 
that they are not conscious actions or entities. 

But besides these brave and persistent souls who are try- 
ing to turn themselves into waves or shocks, there is the 
other, the dualistic, school, who, returning to Descartes and 
Leibnitz, try to find a solution of this thing of influx, or the 
influence of the mind and body, in the old but newly-named 
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theory of the “ psycho-physical parallelism,” or that of mind 
and matter lying in parallel strata, and so perfectly corre- 
sponding to each other that what occurs in one plane or 
stratum, as stimulus or vibration, simultaneously occurs in 
the other plane as a modification of consciousness. 

This theory has the advantage of sounding like an expla- 
nation, while it is only stating the problem in other terms; 
and it has the further advantage of at least being incapable 
of doing harm. For parallel lines or planes being parallel 
run on to eternity without meeting or running into each 
other; and if one never runs into the other, how can stimu- 
lus ever become sensation and idea, and how can volition 
ever become a wave in the motor nerve and a blow from the 
hand? The one distinguished merit, however, of the theory 
of “psycho-physical parallelism” is that it is a declaration 
in the terms of modern psychology of the all-important doc- 
trine of Swedenborg regarding the discrete degrees of mind 
and matter and their relation of perfect analogy or corre- 
spondence. But it is Swedenborg’s doctrine of Discrete 
Degrees without his accompanying and far more important 
doctrine of Influx. 


IV.—— DEGREES AND INFLUX. 


This means the inflowing of the higher degree of sub- 
stance into the corresponding degree below, but in such 
wise as never to become changed into it or to lose its 
own eternal separateness. For it is in accordance with this 
great law that the all of Being exists in the trinal order of 
God, Spirit, and Nature, which three are related respectively 
as the end, cause, and effect involved in the existence of any 
entity. The end flows into cause without ever becoming 
cause, and end and cause flow into the effect without ever 
becoming effect. The end or purpose in*view which I 
entertain in my will as end may flow into the ideas of my 
intellect as the means or efficient cause by and in which it 
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may put on actuality in the work of my hands, which will 
be its effects; but work is not thought or idea, neither 
is idea desire or will. So on the infinite scale God as end 
may inspire and form the whole spiritual world, a realm of 
mind as the medium of His inflowing into nature and pro- 
ducing there all the multiform phenomena of time and space. 
But nature as effect remains forever distinct from spirit; 
and the created spirit or spiritual world remains forever dis- 
crete or distinct from God, its inmost end and Creator. 
With these two above-described theories of the inter- 
_ course of mind and body, if, indeed, we may call that an 
intercourse in which on the one hand there is no meeting 
or running together, because the two are forever apart, or 
on the other hand there is nothing to meet —the subject 
being only one, and it takes two to make a meeting — let 
us now placein contrast the theory of Swedenborg as set 
forth in his “ Rational Psychology,” in Chapter XII., on 
the “ Intercourse of the Soul and the Body,” 173, 174: — 


The soul concurs with the actions of her body by permitting; the 
pure intellectory concurs by consenting; and the sensory concurs by 
active force or by acting; hence follows the action of the muscle, which 
is held to act and to obey just as the sensory orders; and thus the body 
concurs by obeying. 


We observe here that the four things involved in an action 
of the body are (a) a certain inmost permission of the soul, 
which is a mere willingness; (6) the consent, which seems 
to involve judgment and choice, is the function of the intel- 
lectory ; (c) the actual concurrence is in the sensory, which 
gives the orders which (d@) the body cannot but obey. But, 
to go on with the quotation from Swedenborg : — 


It is further asked, How does the soul communicate with the motory 
and sensory organs of her body so that she may supply to them the 
faculty of acting and of feeling and sustain this faculty? From what 
has been stated, it plainly appears that there is a soul which feels. 
That is to say, it sees, hears, tastes, perceives, thinks, understands, 
judges, wills; or that the body derives from the soul its power of acting. 
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But this is not a communication of intercourse; it is the presence itself 
of the soul which actually is in the whole and every part of her body. 
For there is no external motory or sensory organ which does not con- 
sist of vessels; no vessel which is not constructed out of fibres; no 
fibre which is not constructed out of the simple fibres; and no simple 
fibre which does not derive its origin from the intellectory, which itself 
is derived from the substances of its soul; consequently, there is no 
external motory or sensory organ which does not derive its essence 
from the soul. Thus there is a real presence or a kind of omnipresence 
of the soul everywhere which forms the organs so that they shall per- 
ceive thus and not otherwise. For every one of these organs of per- 
ception derives from its form that it is such as it is taken to be.* 
Especially also the soul conducts the single fibres in which she entirely f 
resides from the organs to the brains, where she has formed the common 
sensory which perceives things distinctly and understands them in its 
manner. For the sensory derives from its form also that it is what it 
is, and that particulars communicate by a certain correspondence with 
one another and at the same time with the man himself, so that he may 
know those things which occur and happen without. 


V.— THE SOUL’S OMNIPRESENCE. 


Two things of vast moment arrest our attention here, 
although one of them may seem at first to awaken our criti- 
cism, and this is the reference to the simple fibre as the 
seat of the soul’s omnipresence in the body or the soul’s 
universal immanence.f{ This, of course, falls into exact line 
with the modern theological doctrine of a divine immanence 
in nature as distinguished from the location of God in some 
place or sphere apart from His world. So the soul is no 
more to be placed in the pineal gland, or in the brain, or in 
the medulla, or in either terminus of the sensory nerve, but 
in the simple or first fibre itself, which is spoken of as a form 
derived from the pure intellectory and as entering into the 
composition of all fibres and all nerves. I shall dwell upon 
this but a moment, for the subject that opens here is so 


* That is, that it is such as we know it from experience. F. S. 
t That is, wholly wherever she is; not a part here and a part there. 
t In distinction from her location in any single organ or vessel. 
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vast — that of the derivation of the finite from the infinite 
—that it would require a treatise by itself to examine it 
even in a single one of its phases.* I will only say that, 
here in his “ Psychology” or “ Soul-Kingdom,” Swedenborg 
resorts to the same bridge of transition from infinite to 
finite, which, in his “ Principia” or his “ Nature-Kingdom,” 
he calls the “ point,” meaning that conception of the mind 
where we think of the infinity as contracting itself, so to 
speak, like an inverted pyramid open to the infinite above, 
but coming into touch in a single point with the world of 
limit —that is, the finite world of time and space. The 
point in geometrical space or in mathematics, the atom in a 
physical world, the simple fibre in the blood vessel and in 
the sensory or motor nerve, all occupy exactly the same 
mysterious meeting ground between spirit and matter. 


ILLUSTRATION. 
Infinite Soul Spirit 
Point Simple Fibre Atom 
Time or Space Body Matter 


The names we give them stand really for an idea and not 
for anything in nature except as symbols of that idea. The 
physicist’s atom is the symbol of a final indivisible first 
particle of matter, but as belonging to a world of space no 
such thing is attainable because there is no space, no space 
however small, which cannot be divided; or, if it be so 
small as to be no space, then no multiplication of it can 
make it occupy space; and so the visible molecule or mass 
would never exist. All we can say of this meeting point, 
atom, or fibre, is that it is where the mind locates the meet- 


*It is treated at length on its physical side in the final chapter of the 
“Principia” and in the work on the “ Infinite;” and on its psychical side in 
the first chapter of the “ Rational Psychology.” 
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ing of spirit and matter; where all above or on the spirit 
side is without the fixed determinations of time and space, 
and all beneath is subject to these determinations. All 
above is spirit; all below is matter. 


VI.— THE BEARING ON EPISTEMOLOGY. 


The other point to arrest our attention is that observa- 
tion in this quotation about the sensory, which embraces 
the entire science of epistemology or of man’s power to 
know, whether as we find the same developed in Kant or in 
more modern investigators. 

The sensory is so formed, from its soul, that under its 
domain particular sensations communicate with one another 
—that is, they come into relation “by a certain corre- 
spondence with one another and with the man himself, so 
that he may know those things which occur and happen 
without.”’* 

Here is the definition of that fundamental conscious- 
ness which is the basis of all a man’s knowledge of a world 
as object —that is, as outside of him. Knowledge is pos- 
sible by virtue of particular sensations or their perceptions, 
which occur in the sensory, being brought into relation with 
one another and with the man himself. All knowledge, 
except simple feeling, is knowledge of relation; and even 
the simple feeling, so far as it is knowledge, is a knowing of 
ourselves as related to that feeling; and relation exists in — 
the mind ; and the sensory is the avenue by which things 
are made capable of being brought into relation. Here the 
crude materials of knowledge and of thought are stripped, 
as it were, of the coarse and vile garments of mere bodily 
sense, which is their material limitation, and made to stand 
forth naked in their reality as ideas —that is, as things ca- 
pable of intellectual comprehension. The sensory is where 


*Swedenborg: “The Soul or Rational Psychology,” Chapter XII., 174. 
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the things of sense undergo their death and their resurrec- 
tion. They are buried as material, they are raised as 
immortal or ideal. They are buried as corruptible and 
mortal, they are raised as incorruptible and immortal, be- 
cause belonging to that world of spirit which material 
changes can no longer affect. For the corruptible cannot 
enter the incorruptible, nor can matter enter the realm of 
spirit. 

In like manner the intellect cannot comprehend a ma- 
terial object as matter, and no real object ever enters into 
it. I know the chair before me, not by the chair entering 
my mind ; all that I have in mind is its idea, stripped of the 
accidents of material, weight, size, color, etc.— that is, the 
mind absorbs the inner substance of the chair or that form 
which first made or caused the chair to be what it is, and 
that thus embraces everything pertaining to the reality of 
the chair apart from the perishable accidents of matter in 
which these real ideas were clothed. And the peculiar 
ability of the sensory to effect the resurrection or transforma- 
tion of things into their ideas, or of stripping things of their 
bodies and letting them appear in their native spiritual sub- 
stance, which is their idea —thisis the sensory’s faculty of 
receiving impressions from the world of not-self, which 
impressions we call sensations. The organs or avenues of 
these sensations we call the five senses — sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, and touch —all resolvable into the single sense 
of touch or the esthetic (Greek, atsthests, Latin, tactus, that 
is taste) faculty, and this itself is resolvable into the uni- 
versal first sense, by which the soul becomes conscious or 
knows itself, together with its object, that is, the sense of 
time and space. 
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VIl.— THE FUNDAMENTAL SENSE OF TIME AND SPACE, 


It is surprising that the psychologists, who have been at 
i such pains to invent all kinds of new senses besides the old 
conventional five—naming, for instance, the “sense of 
i pleasure and of pain,” the “sense of muscular motion,” the 
t “sense of effort” and “strain” —should have entirely 
overlooked this universal and basic sense of time and space 
! by which the world first became an object at all, or capable 
th of furnishing the soul, through any sense, the food or ma- 
terial for its ideas. For there cannot be an object at all 
unless there be some place to put it in outside of self, and 
that place comes first only in the soul’s conception or feeling 
of the something or somewhere not itself. It comes from 
the very nature of the soul’s individuality, its finiteness or 
| its sense of the other, or the not-itself. Through these two 
senses, called by Kant the schemata of time and space, 
a world as object becomes possible to our experience, and 
through it the objects of that world’can find entrance to the 
mind, and through it the emotions and purposes of the mind 
may go out and find their field of action and achievement. 


VIII.-—— PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 


The function of the sensory as the seat of our sense of 
time and space, thus of a world, is fundamental to the soul’s 
| personal immortality. For, in the first place, it ensures an 
| outer environment or world for the soul wherever it may be, 

alike after the death of the body as before. The sense of 
s time and space is not in things any more than sight is in 
| light or sound in the air. Time and space are the sensories’ 
| lenses by which the soul looks out of itself wherever it is, 
} and sees in the spiritual world those appearances of tem- 
poral and spacial dimensions without which a world for 
social living would be impossible, but which are there, 
essentially the projections of inward states; and also in the 
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natural world, through the same lenses, the soul beholds the 
same appearances or phenomena in their objective fixity as 
matter or the absolute non-self over against the free creative 
spirit, on which the proprium rests for its separateness from 
God. Thus the soul carries its time and space sense with 
it in whatever world, since without it it would have no world, 
and the very activity of that sense is in declaring the reality 
of the world outside of itself. 

Swedenborg says : — 

The ideas of thought pertaining to man, although they are above 
material things, yet terminate in natural things, and where they termi- 
nate they appear to be. Thence a man perceives what he thinks. 
Man cannot) in any wise think without the idea of time and space. 
The idea adheres to everything a man thinks. If the idea of time and 
space were taken away he would not know what he thinks, scarcely 


whether he is thinking at all. The ideas of space arise from measuring 
by times, wherefore where the one is there is the other. (Arcana 


Ceelestia, 7381.) 


From this passage I hold that Kant may have derived his 
whole doctrine of knowledge. 

Thus, in examining the “structure of consciousness,” as 
we are glad to see the soul designated by a recent author, 
we have dwelt for a long time on the sensory. This is the 
ground-floor entrance of the house, where the supplies are 
brought in and where muddy shoes and the working clothes 
are laid off preparatory to the ascent to the second, or 
middle story, the grand ¢age which is the intellectory 
or the abode of ideas. 


IX.— NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE STIMULUS. 


The process of the stimulus, from its knock at the door 
to its being disrobed of material accidents and clothed upon 
by associated impressions present or past, until it mounts to 
the grand floor of ideas, is what constitutes the whole expe- 
rience of sensation, and is treated of with great elaboration 
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by the modern psychologist, who delights in fine discrimina- 
tions between the simple stimulus or shock as it comes from 
without, and all those subtle, but still mechanical, modifica- 
tions it undergoes in the process inwardly of its “ideation” 
or being converted into idea. But no one of these modern 
ones have done better than Swedenborg, who, in his 
“Rational Psychology,’ a century and a half ago, thus 
described the same thing, although tracing its active cause 
from within rather than from without. For we saw in the 
extract quoted above that it is the soul herself who comes 
down, as it were, to the door, and herself conducts, by 
means of those fibres in which she resides, the motions 
from the organ to the brain and thence to the place of 


understanding. 

In “ Rational Psychology,” 168, (De Anima), Swedenborg 
says :— 

We may be asked what is the communication of the actions with the 
soul, since, indeed, both soul and body possess the power of acting as 
well as of being acted upon. Even the passion of sensation performs 
a certain gyre and goes over into action. For it has been shown that 
the internal sensory perceives and understands; it revolves the things 
understood or it thinks; from things thought over it judges; from 
things judged it selects what agrees, and so it concludes, wishes, deter- 
mines, acts, and thus by action produces an effect agreeing with the 
end desired and understood. Such being the gyre which takes place 
before a sensation passes on into action,* it is now asked what is the 
intercourse of the actions of the body with the soul. The action of the 
body, which takes place through the muscles, depends on the cortical 
brain which is a common motory as well as a common sensory. The 
common motory or cortex of the brain actually expands and contracts 
itself, and this is called determination. In the sensory is the force 
itself, acting and determining; but in the muscle there is the action 
which takes place by the inflow of the fibres and their fluid into the 
motor fibres of the muscle. For, according to the rule, from force fol- 
lows action. 


* Compare here Prof. William James’s doctrine of the upper routes of cer- 
tain trains of stimulus up through the two brains and down again, as com- 
pared with those leading to reflex action simply without any judgment or 
conscious brain intervention. 
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The Memory and the Limbus. 


Without dwelling longer on this interesting analysis, we 
can now see how, in the sensory, the stimulus leaves its 
images — those forms of nature itself, which, stored away in 
its interior lockers, go to make up the memory and to consti- 
tute really the external or cutaneous man himself. These 
are man’s immortal body, because they are the quintessence 
of sense — the product of a world of time and space, and so 
what Swedenborg calls “the finest substances of nature.” 
These stores of the sensory are all the inner substance of 
material things without their perishable material coats on, 
and as such they go to make up man’s immortal sensuous 
part or his spiritual body as the abode of his sense, of time, 
and space, and the channel of his intercourse with an out- 
side world. 

But in the chamber above, these images stripped of their 
work-day clothes, are brought into the clear light of intel- 
lect and there are ranged in ranks of order and. beauty as 
become the ideas of truth. For ideas are things seen — 
that is, that take their form in light, and this their form is 
their relation. 

When the forms thus assumed are forms of the inflowing 
good, then these ideas are forms of truth, or truths them- 
selves, and they consist of the relation of their end to 
means for its accomplishment in use while the images are 
as single ingredients without form as yet, or idea, because 
not ranged by the intellect and its categories into the order 
by which they can be thought, or become a part of dis- 
course — that is, of reasoning. All this comprehending of 
things by their ideas and placing them in their relations, 
whence comes knowledge, is done in the second story of the 
soul’s house, and here, therefore, consciousness, which was 
in the ground floor sensation, becomes intelligence or the 
seeing of things together; and things known by sense, as 
facts (facia, things done), become truths or things seen in 
the light of their relation to good and to use. 
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But there still remains the story above. The sacred cham- 
i bers which, open to the sky above, are chambers of rest 
| and of the divine refreshment of sleep, or of the subcon- 
i scious life, where the divine love comes down and re- 
{ plenishes the life from its pure fount untainted and unob- 
structed by any confused and evil conceits of the voluntary 
i mind below. Here in this third story is the seat of the will, 
| | or of the inmost motive or motor-power of man, and here is 
i the soul’s consciousness or subconsciousness of ends.* 
at Below, in the story of ideas and relations, is the soul’s 
i , consciousness of cause, and on the ground floor of sense its 
| consciousness of effects and of uses in an outer world. ‘But 
these inmost loves and ends, inhabiting the secret upper 
chambers of the soul, are as yet unthought out in the intel- 
lect and undetermined in the sensory. The end must first 
descend into the intellect to be clothed with its idea — that 
is, its working form or end, in which it can think and be 
thought of and become cause; and then in cause it must 
i still descend to the ground floor of sense and become 
| determined into a muscular endeavor shaped by the images 
of a world without, and so go forth clothed and armed into 
the social world to perform its work, to actualize its use. 
Thus we behold in this three-storied structure of con- 
sciousness how in every action the end, which in the will is 
" as yet only endeavor or motive, descends into the intellect 
i to receive its form according to the ideas there agreeing 
; with it, and so to become the efficient cause; and then, as 
if both end and cause, to descend into the sensory and to the 
i motor nerve to become the effect or the use accomplished. 


28 


4 *I say subconsciousness of ends, because the end is not consciously per- 
ni ceived except in its intellectual form, as idea or intention; and yet it is the 
very inmost soul or vital part of consciousness itself. Its subconscious 
: existence in the soul, where its form or determination is as yet only that 
i belonging to it as a divine emanation, may go to explain, when sufficiently 
thought out, the relation of the stream of divine Providence controlling the 
affections of man and so leading him without interfering with his own intel- 
lectual or conscious freedom. 
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We see how love, the innermost substance of man’s life, 
flows into a receptacle as yet unconscious and impersonal 
until it takes on the character which wisdom gives it in the 
intellect ; and how these then flow forth into the conduct of 
life. We behold how our consciousness knows itself only 
when it descends from the chambers of slumber and wakes - 
in the halls of its own thoughts, intentions, and plans; and 
how these become determined by the sensations, geometric- 
ally of time and place, and morally, of the good and the 
bad, or the pleasant and the painful, in the sensory. We 
see how love knows itself only in its own wisdom, as sub- 
stance reveals itself only in its own form; and how it real- 
izes its end or highest good only in the world outside of 
self, the life for others. In the highest reflection in Holy 
Scripture we see how it is true that only in the Son, the 
Divine Word and Wisdom, is the Father, the Divine Love, 
brought fully to view and enabled to be incarnated in a world 
of time and space —as a Word made Flesh. Conversely it 
is only through the doors of sense that images of time and 
space and of good and bad are furnished to the lower mind, 
from which the intellect can form its ideas and thoughts 
and so offer that which shall agree or correspond with the 
inner choice of the will or the “man himself.” (oc. cit.) 


X.-——- SENSUAL AND INTELLECTUAL VISION. 


A fine analysis of the interaction between the intellect 
and the sensory is given by Swedenborg in “ Arcana Cee- 
lestia,” 5114:— 


The intellectual in general is the visuality of the internal man, which 
sees from the light of heaven, and all that it sees is spiritual and heav- 
enly; but the sensual in general is of the external man, and sees from 
the light of the world, which is from the sun, and what it sees is 
worldly, corporeal, and terrestrial. There are derivations from the intel- 
lectual which is in the light of heaven to the sensual Wich is in the 
light of the world. Unless this were the case, the sensual would have 
no human life. When the light of heaven falls into those things which 
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are from the light of the world, it vivifies them and causes the man to 
see objects intellectually, that is, as a man. Hence a man from the 
knowledges originating from things seen and heard in the world, that 
is, from sensual things, has intelligence and wisdom, and from wisdom 
he has civil, moral, and spiritual] ‘life. 

There are steps as of a ladder between the intellectual and the sen- 
sual so distinct that the interior may exist and subsist without the exte- 
rior, but not the exterior without the interior. As, for example, a man’s 
spirit can subsist without the material body, and actually does so sub- 
sist, when by death it is separated from the body. 

The life of man which is ftom the divine of the Lord passes through 
these steps from the inmost to the last, and is everywhere derived and 
made more common or general and in the last most so. 

The derivations of life in the inferior planes are only compositions 
or, more properly, conformations of the singulars and particulars of 
the higher planes successively, with the addition of such things from 
purer nature, and afterwards from grosser, as may serve for containing 
vessels ; but when these vessels are dissolved, the singulars and partic- 
ulars of the interior planes which were formed together therein return 
to the next higher plane. 

And as with man there is a connection with the divine, and his in- 
most nature is such that he may receive the divine, and not only receive 
it but make it his own by acknowledgment and affection, thus by recip- 
rocation, therefore, since a man is thus implanted in the divine, he can 
never die, for he is in what is eternal and infinite not only by influx 
thence but by his reception of these. 

Hence may be seen how unlearnedly and frivolously those think 
concerning man who compare him to the brute animals and believe that 
he will not live after death any more than they, not considering that 
with the brute animals there is no reception and no reciprocal appro- 
priation of and consequent conjunction with the divine by any acknowl- 
edgment and affection; and not considering that, since the state of 
brutes is such, the recipient forms of their life must necessarily be dis- 
sipated. For with them the influx passes through their organical forms 
even into the world, and there terminates and vanishes and never 
returns. 


This relation of the lower, transient, and phenomenal 
world of sense to the higher spiritual world of idea and 
affection will explain many deep and perplexing questions 
of Revelation and of Providence. For we see how the images 
or symbols of the letter of Revelation may be translated 
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into the pure ideas or truths of the spiritual world by the 
relation of their perfect correspondence. For the words of 
Scripture are the chosen vessels of time and space into 
which the divine grace and truth of heaven may flow and so 
come into contact with minds dwelling on these natural 
forms and figures. And we see how these lower meanings 
of the letter may be dropped off as the Word ascends into 
the angelic planes of thought and vision. 

The will of man likewise chooses out of the sensory the 
things pleasing to itself. For the will flows not necessarily 
alike into every impression from the world, but with a God- 
given and God-preserved freedom essential to its very nature 
and purpose, it chooses between the ideas and images prof- 
fered in the lower planes of consciousness, and thus in 
every act realizes itself and builds up more perfectly its sub- 
stantial and immortal proprium or self. 


The Ideation of the Stimulus. 


A single reflection more on the modern doctrine of the 
ideation of the stimulus or its gradual transformation into 
perception, to observe to what conclusion this doctrine must 
lead if honestly pursued throughout its connotations. For 
even on the monistic ground, if a brain motion or modifica- 
_ tion is actually consciousness or soul itself, then where shall 
we draw the limit to that consciousness? For the brain 
motion does not begin in the eye or ear; it is only trans- 
mitted continuously by waves in other media without, 
through air or ether or aura, and —from how far away shall 
we say? Where, in a word, does the stimulus begin? 
Where, this side of the sun itself, if even there? And if all 
action of stimulus is ideation or consciousness, then is not 
all the universe, even through the 92,000,000 of miles from 
the sun to the eye, consciousness itself? or are not all 
waves of ether waves of thought, and all the vibrations of 
heat the vibrations of will or love? 
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But for those of us who are not monists, because we be- 
lieve in the “other,” the object as the necessary ground of 
self-consciousness, shall we not gladly recognize in this 
necessary projection of the stimulus, or the chain of vibra- 
tions, through all its natural length, even the millions of 
miles the motion travels before it enters upon its nerve- 
route or its fibre track within our bodies, shall we not see 
here the omnipresence of spirit in nature, the spiritual world 
actuating and giving life to the physical life here; the soul 
in the body; and both these spheres, natural and spiritual, 
as clothing about and making efficient and actual the ends 
themselves of Infinite creative love? 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE. 


THE human mind is so formed that it is incapable of enter- 
taining the idea that absolute nothing exists, and, even if it 
be supposed to exist, that it could create any thing or that 
out of it any thing could be created. Hence, those who 
make the origin of the universe a subject of consideration, 
are obliged to take for granted that an entity which has had 
no beginning in time does exist. It follows, therefore, 
unless they are compelled to believe what is not true with 
respect to what may be termed a matter of fact, that there 
is now, and always has been, an entity which is self-existing 
and sole-subsisting, which had no originating cause, and, 
therefore, is not an effect. It follows, also, that whatever 
this entity may be in itself, all created forms owe their 
origin to it. 

Science has abundantly demonstrated that all things in 
the three kingdoms of nature have been created, and are 
only effects produced by an efficient cause, and conse- 
quently must have had their beginning in time. Mate- 
rialists even, of the Haeckel school of thought, acknowledge 
that such is the fact, because they assert that all inorganic 
and organic forms have been evolved out of an unchange- 
able and uncreated entity, by that entity itself operating 
according to its own laws of production. On the question, 
therefore, of there being a self-existing and sole-subsisting 
entity and of its being the primary cause of creation, there 
are no differences of opinion among the thoughtful. 

It is only about what this entity must be in itself to have 
been by the operation of its own laws of order the efficient _ 
cause of creation, that differences of opinion have arisen. 
Professor Haeckel strenuously maintains that all effects 
have been produced by mechanical causes, therefore by an 
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entity which operated merely according to mechanical laws 
of action, when he says, “In assigning mechanical causes to 
phenomena everywhere the law of substance comes into line 
with the universal law of causality.” By phenomena every- 
where he obviously means all kinds of phenomenal forms, 
and the assigning to them mechanical causes is to attribute 
their creation to a substance the attributes of which he says 
are “matter and energy,” to a substance which could not 


“even design the form of any thing and had no desire to 


create any thing. But how any one can, with any degree of 
scientific propriety, speak of a thing as a cause, and talk 
about its universal law of causality, who does not know 
whether the thing exists or not and has no means of 
investigating it, is beyond our power of comprehension. 
Haeckel, however, is so anxious to demonstrate that his 
monistic philosophy of creation is correct, that sometimes 
he neglects to observe scientific propriety. He is quite cer- 
tain he knows what the universal law of substance is, yet he 
says, “We must admit that the essence of substance be- 
comes more mysterious and enigmatical the deeper we 
penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes (matter and 
energy), and the more thoroughly we study its countless 
phenomenal forms and their evolution. We do not know 
the thing itself that lies behind their knowable phenomena. 
But why trouble about this enigmatic thing in itself, when 
we have no means of investigating it, when we do not know 
whether it exists or not?” To say, “why trouble about this 
enigmatic thing,” may be an easy’ way of quieting the 
troubled minds of his disciples, but if the thing does exist 
and its existence cannot be scientifically demonstrated, we 
surely ought not to be very confident we know its attributes 
and laws of action. But if it be an imaginary entity and 
has no real existence, what value can be assigned to 
Haeckel’s law of substance as a means of understanding 
the origin of the universe? It is of no more value than an 
empty dream. 
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Many have a very crude notion of what the laws of 
nature are for science, and speak of them as if they were 
forces working in an occult and a mysterious way producing 
phenomena; but they are in no sense forces, nor is there 
the least mystery associated with them. For science they 
are nothing else than general statements of observed facts, 
or, in other words, of the most general circumstances in 
which objects and their phenomena have always been 
observed to agree, and this agreement is all that the laws 
of science enable us to know about them. In regard to 
what things are in themselves and the real causes of phe- 
nomena, they explain nothing. For example, we know from 
the law of gravitation that the attraction between bodies is 
proportional to their mass, and inversely proportional to the 
square of their distance apart; nevertheless we are entirely 
ignorant why such should be the case. We observe 
sequences, but the reason why they should invariably be 
found to be what they are, remains, and probably will 
always remain, a mystery. All Professor Haeckel’s talk, 
therefore, of the universal law of substance with its two 
attributes (matter and energy), explaining the origin of phe- 
nomenal forms, is sheer nonsense. 

It is true that phenomenal forms only are observed, and 
that what lies behind them is beyond investigation. These 
forms are effects produced by efficient causes, and it is 
well known that causes have nothing in common with their 
effects. An unknown cause, therefore, cannot be dis- 
covered by the most minute examination of its effect; and 
if an entirely new substance were compounded, possessing 
an explosive power immensely exceeding any known sub- 
stance, and a huge mountain of rock were broken into 
pieces by it, all the scientists in the world would not be 
able to discover what particular kind of substance produced 
such an effect, by the mere examination of the fragments. 
It is, therefore, somewhat surprising that some eminent 
scientists should imagine it to be possible to discover the 
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_ direct cause of creation by the examination of what has 


been created. Secondary causes have been discovered, but 
why have they been? Because they have been seen at 
work producing their effects, and it is by observation alone, 
for experience is only another name for observing, that all 
knowledge of them has been acquired. Secondary causes, 
however, in themselves are only effects produced by the 
first cause, which is not an effect, and hence is beyond the 
sphere of observation, undiscoverable by any methods of 
scientific investigation. Though such is the fact, must we 
necessarily infer from it that no information of a reliable 
kind has been obtained from any source concerning the 
first cause of creation? By no means, for it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that that cause is of such a character 
that it could of itself and from itself have imparted such 
information to mankind. 

But what ought we to require before we form an opinion 
about what some regard to be reliable information, whether 
it be worthy of belief or not? We should demand reason- 
able evidence that it is true, and if it necessitates us to 
believe in what is impossible and absurd, or in what cannot 
be reconciled with well-established truths, we should discard 
it as being totally unworthy of credence. We should re- 
quire that it present to our mind an entity which our reason 
can recognize as possessing the power to create what we 
know has been created. Moreover, we should not form 
a hasty opinion about what appears to be reliable informa- 
tion, for if we have no better evidence of its truth than 
that which our senses afford us, we ought to pause before 
we assert with confidence that it is true, because there is no 
evidence more unreliable than that of the senses. Of this, 
however, we may be confident, that real information 
will bear the most searching examination, and the more 
thoroughly it is considered, the more will it present to the 
mind a cause which reason can recognize to be an efficient 
one. And if the First Cause has given to mankind a 
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revelation of itself it can be no other than a Rational 
Revelation. 

Such a revelation from the First Cause, we believe, has 
been given in the Word, which most emphatically declares 
that an Omnipotent Being who is life itself, love itself, and 
wisdom itself, created the universe and all that it contains. 
This revelation does present to reason a cause which it can 
recognize to be an efficient one, for it presents to the mind 
an object possessing originating power — power capable of 
designing and creating all things. And it has been re- 
ceived by far the greater majority of those who have 
become eminent as scientists or philosophers, as being 
a genuine revelation from the First Cause. A few there 
always have been who could not or would not accept it, 
who attributed the creation of the universe to the sole 
action of the laws of nature, which is equivalent to attribu- 
ting it to the mere action of different particles of material 
substance upon themselves. But the notion that senseless 
molecules of material substance could have been the cause 
of creating all the beautiful, grand, and marvellously con- 
structed objects in nature, which never fail to excite in the 
mind emotions of wonder and admiration, is a notion which 
to entertain, we think, must have required a peculiar 
species of mind to be evolved, and one almost prepared to 
believe that what is impossible to be done has been done. 
Professor Haeckel is, perhaps, the most pronounced ma- 
terialist there is among those who are justly regarded as 
scientists of the first order; but if his monistic philos- 
ophy be true, the unformed created the formed, and the 
circumference the centre. Our reason tells us that such 
could not have been the case. 

The philosophy of the New Church is different from that 
of Haeckel — indeed the antithesis of it ; for it ascribes the 
creation of all things in the universe, not to mechanical 
causes only, to the mere activity of dead material forces, but 
to spiritual causes and living forees—to causes and forces, 
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which in strict accordance with the universal law of corre- 
spondence between natural things and spiritual, operate 
through influx on the natural plane by means of material 
things, either mechanically or chemically. It affirms that 
all force has a spiritual origin and that constructive power 
is from love and wisdom ; “ That all things in the universe 
were created by the divine love and the divine wisdom of 
God-Man.” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 52.) 

Force is influence effecting something, and the nature of 
the influence is precisely such as is the nature of the subject 
exerting it. On the spiritual plane, to which the mind 
belongs, it is spiritual influence operating mentally, but on 
the material plane, it is material influence operating physic- 
ally. All know something about material force from its 
effects. Scientists speak of it as being of two kinds, poten- 
tial and kinetic, and say that every object possesses a certain 
amount of potential energy which may or may not become 
kinetic ; and if they mean by this no more than that every 
object possesses a certain capacity to exert influence on 
other objects, and may or may not exert it, we believe they 
are correct. And speaking of energy or force in this sense, 
its only knowable sense, all must admit that love and wis- 
dom do possess great potential capacity for doing work, and 
may or may not exert it. Here we may observe, if there 
were only one material object in existence, however much 
potential energy it might possess, it could never become 
kinetic ; because it could have no influence on anything, and 
we have no reason for supposing it could have any on itself, 
for we have no experience of a unit operating on _ itself, 
causing itself to act. It would be just the same with the 
mind, if in it there were only one mental object. Love 
must be conjoined to wisdom and wisdom to love in the 
mind before there can be mental effort, or the exercise of 
creative power. Love supplies the motive for action, and 
wisdom the means of ultimating it in a work performed, 


‘which expresses and corresponds to the will and thought of 


the mind. 
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Man on his plane of life, thought, and action, is a designer 
and creator of new things, but he would not be were he not 
as to his mind a form of love and wisdom. Take both away 
from him and he would have no power to do a single human 
work. Whether, therefore, we speak of man individually or 
collectively, we may say of his creations, that they are the 
productions of love and wisdom, which in the mind are sub- 
stantial spiritual forms. We say substantial spiritual forms, 
because apart from material forms, which all, except a few 
idealists, maintain are substantial, there are no manifesta- 
tions of material force, and apart from love and wisdom no 
manifestation of will and intellectual energy. Such being 
the case love and wisdom must be substantial forms, belong- 
ing to a higher plane and degree of substance than that to 
which material forms belong. They have not a mere rela- 
tive, but an actual existence, or they could not exert creative 
power. Now we know of no material objects which possess 
creative power; the sun of our solar system is the most 
active of all, but it is only instrumental in developing forms, 
it is not a creator of them. But we have seen that love and 
wisdom, when they are reciprocally conjoined in the mind 
of man, do possess creative power; how much more, then, 
must this be the case with the divine love and the divine 
wisdom of God-Man. | 

Not only does the philosphy of the New Church teach 
that the divine love and the divine wisdom of God-Man are 
a substance and form, but also that they are the only self- 
existing and sole-subsisting substance and form. Sweden- 
borg clearly demonstrates that they are a substance and 
form, from the relation which the affections of the organs of 
sense bear to their respective organs of sensation. He 
observes that : — 


The modification of a substance and form which causes the sense, is 
not something separate from the subject, but only causes a change in 
it, the subject remaining the same then as before, and after. Hence 
it follows, that the sight, hearing, smell, taste, and feeling, are not 
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things volatile flowing from those organs, but that they are the organs 
themselves considered in their substance and form, and that when they 
are affected the sense is perceived. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 41.) 


The truth of what is here said may, perhaps, be best illus- 
trated by what transpires when the organ of perception is 
affected by an external object. Though the mind then 
appears to perceive an object external to the organ of per- 
ception, this is merely an appearance, for what is actually 
perceived is in that organ itself and not outside of it. The 
substance of the organ is then in a certain state of which 
the mind is conscious —a state of perception, induced on 
the organ by the action of life, in consequence of the pres- 
ence of the external object. And Swedenborg further re- 
marks that, — 


It is the same with love and wisdom, with only this difference, that 
the substances and forms which are love and wisdom do not stand 
forth before the eyes, like the organs of the external senses, but still no 
one can deny that what is wisdom and love, called thoughts, percep- 
tions, and affections, are substances and forms, and that they are not 
volatile entities flowing from nothing, and abstracted from that real and 
actual substance and form, which is the subject. For there are in the 
brain innumerable substances and forms in which every interior sense 
which has relation to. the understanding and will resides. All the 
affections, perceptions, and thoughts are not exhalations from these 
substances, but they are actually and really the subjects, which do 
not send out anything from themselves, but only undergo changes 
according to the influences which affect them. (/d7d., 42.) 


It would be absurd even to imagine that what is not a 
substance and form, possesses potential forces, which may 
be developed and become active forces, that it has special 
properties, attributes, and characteristics, by which it may 
be known, and that it is continually undergoing changes of 
its state. Such things, however, can truly be said of love 
and wisdom. Love has special potentialities, properties, and 
attributes, and so has wisdom, for the former possesses mo- 
tives, desires, and emotions, and the latter thoughts, percep- 
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tions, and knowledge, which would not be the case if both 
were not a substance and form. And itis the very nature 
of love to desire to impart what it possesses to others, and it 
acts to accomplish some definite purpose; and divine love 
must have had an end in view im creating the universe. 
What was that end? 

The philosophy of the New Church makes very positive 
statements about what that end was, and if it can be veri- 
fied that it has not been realized in what has been created, 
then its teaching on this particular subject cannot be cor- 
rect ; but if it can be demonstrated that it has been realized, 
then it ought to be regarded as being eminently rational 
and worthy of belief. Some degree of will and intelligence 
is necessary to have an end for doing the simplest thing, and 
it cannot be said of a merely material subject that it has the 
slightest degree of will or intelligence, unless both terms are 
used contrary to their ordinary and proper meaning. And 
if those who attribute the creation of all the organic forms 
in nature, perfectly adapted to their environments, to me- 
chanical causes, be asked to give a reason why they were 
created, they can give no other than that they were created 
because they were created. The philosophy of the New 
Church gives a more rational one. It says: — 


The universal end, which is the end of all things in creation, is that 
there may be an eternal conjunction of the Creator with the created 
universe, and this is impossible unless there be subjects in which His 
divine may be as in Himself, consequently in which He may dwell and 
remain, which subjects, in order that they may be His habitations and 
mansions, must be recipients of His love and wisdom as of themselves; 
consequently they must be such as can elevate themselves to the Crea- 
tor as of themselves and can join themselves with Him. These sub- 
jects are men who can elevate and conjoin themselves as of themselves. 
By this conjunction the Lord is present in every work created by Him- 
self; for every created thing is finally for the sake of man, therefore the 
uses of all things which are created ascend by degrees from ultimates 
to man and, therefore, to God the Creator from whom they originate. 
(Jbid., 170.) 
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Its principal tenet is that use was the universal and 
primary end of creation, and from the consideration of what 
created things do, we may know whether that end has been 
realized or not. According to it every thing created is 
a form of use and has a special use to perform in nature’s 
economy. Science has supplied us with numerous reasons 
for believing that prior created forms were uses — instru- 
mental means of preparing the way for the creation of a 
higher and a distinct order of forms. We do not know 
what particular uses were performed during the first stages 
of the creative process, but from the relation objects now 
bear to each other and from the order and harmony which 
everywhere prevail in the universe, we may be confident 
that the law of use has always been the universal law of 
creation. And if objects were viewed more in regard to 
their uses than to their mere forms, we believe that the 
order of their creation and their relation to each other 
would be better understood by scientists. 

It is beyond all question that the mineral kingdom is the 
foundation on which the two higher kingdoms of nature 
rest, and that the things belonging to it do perform uses for 
the objects they contain. And it is also beyond question 
that the objects of the vegetable kingdom perform uses for 
those of the animal, which in their turn render services to 
man. Thus the law of use is in full force in the three 
kingdoms of nature, consequently there are diverse orders 
and distinct degrees of uses. The precise kind of use it is 
- possible for an object to perform is determined by its 
nature and the perfection of its form —that is, whether it 
be a mechanical, or a living, or a moral and intellectual use. 
Its action is strictly confined to its own plane, but the 
result of its action is a use serviceable to what belongs to 
a higher plane. A stone can not build a bird’s nest, neither 
can a bird make a steam-engine. Man is the only created 
being who can perform a moral and intellectual use, for no 
other is endowed with the ability to acquire a rational un- 
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derstanding of what that use is, or of what is good and true, 
and with the power to act from moral and religious motives. 
And in the classification of uses we must assign the 
highest degrees of merit to such as are moral and intel- 
lectual, and since the most perfect organic form is neces- 
sary to perform the noblest use, it follows that the human 
form is the most complete and perfect that has been 
created. And thinking from the light of present-day 
knowledge concerning the successive creation of distinct 
orders of forms, we can have no doubt about the fact that 
they ceased to be created when man was created. But why 
did théy then cease to be created? Because man is a finite 
form of love and wisdom, and the end of creation was 
realized in his creation. With him as a rational being, pos- 
sessing the power of free determination, the Creater can be 
internally and reciprocally conjoined in thought and affec- 
tion, and through man as the continent of all uses exter- 
nally conjoined with His creations and thereby make them 
serve the universal end of their creation. 

Creation is the formation of reactive uses, which prepare 
the way for the formation of heaven out of the human race. 
But how or by what means reactive forms were created, it is 
impossible to obtain a satisfactory idea unless it be admitted 
that there are two distinct worlds —one of action and the 
other of reaction. Nature furnishes us with many -facts 
which clearly indicate that these two worlds must have 
a real existence, or effects could not be produced. We 
only need to mention one fact, which is that vital force 
is necessary for the formation and development of vege- 
table and animal structures. This force operates in a 
totally different way from any known material force, there- 
fore it is reasonable to conclude that it must proceed from 
a substance different in its nature from that which is 
material. Even Haeckel, to make his facts agree with each 
other, is obliged to postulate a world of action and another 
of reaction, for he gives to material atoms floating in space 
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souls of some kind, and says they are not “dead but living,” 
and he assigns to his minute protoplasmistic cells souls, 
but he does not appear to recognize that by so doing he 
makes his monistic philosophy of substance to be absurd. 
We imagine that all, except a certain class of scientists who 
look at things only with their eyes, will say, if atoms are 
living there must be something real in them to cause them 
to live, and that if a cell has a soul it must be quite as much 
an entity as the cell is. But why does Haeckel maintain 
that there are not two different and distinct kinds of sub- 
stances, but only one, which is matter? Because by chem- 
ical analysis not anything has been discovered but what is 
matter. It would, however, be marvellous indeed, if, by 
chemical analysis, anything else than matter were found, 
because it is only matter that is capable of such analysis ; 
and it would be just as absurd to expect to find a living sub- 
ject in what is dead, as to expect to see a dead horse run 
a race. Soul substance is not chemically analyzable. 

Speaking of the development of a child’s soul, Haeckel 
says : — 

The raw material of the child’s soul is already qualitatively deter- 
mined by heredity from parents and ancestors; education has the noble 
task of bringing it to a perfect maturity, by intellectual and moral train- 
ing — that is, by adaptation. 


We have not a word to say in opposition to what is here 
said. The soul of a child is qualitatively determined by 
heredity, and its faculties are developed by education ; but 
we do ask, what are the educational means employed in 
bringing a child’s soul to a state of “perfect maturity?” 
Are they of a mechanical kind? Are the applied forces 
material, such as come from the outward application of the 
cane, or the inward application of medicines? We have no 
knowledge from experience of any material force which acts 
directly upon objects other than those which our senses 
tell us are material, nor have we of any will or intellectual 
force which acts directly upon merely material objects. It 
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seems, then, right to conclude that no material force is ever 
manifested, except on the plane of substance called matter, 
and that will or intellectual force is only manifested and 
operative on a plane of substance which has none of the 
characteristics of matter. It also appears to be right to 
infer that if a child’s soul be composed only of matter, its 
development, moral and intellectual training, and growth to 
maturity, can be effected only by mechanical means — by 
material forces ; and that if it be composed of a substance 
which has none of the characteristics of matter, such results 
can only be produced by will or intellectual means — by 
spiritual forces. That will and intellectual forces are the 
only efficient means of education, soul-development, and the 
formation of character, all must admit. They must be 
active influences in the mind of those who impart instruc- 
tion to a child, and also in the soul of the child for it to re- 
tain the knowledge it acquires, and as it grows to maturity 
they must continue to be active, or it will not be able to 
apply acquired knowledge in the formation of character. 
They are forces as real and efficient on their plane of opera- 
.tion as material forces are on their plane of action. This 
fact should prevent any from confidently asserting that all 
substance is matter and nothing else but matter. For it is 
only by the examination of phenomena and reflecting on the 
forces by which they are produced that information can be 
obtained about what substance is; and, as it must be ad- 
mitted that there are two kinds of phenomena and forces 
distinct in character, it is reasonable to conclude that if 
there be but one substance, which we think is the case, this 
substance must be of two distinct kinds. Indeed the exist- 
ence of two worlds of substance, qualitatively differentiated, 
must be predicated, or it will be impossible to understand 
why there are two distinct kinds of forces and phenomena. 

On the subject of there being two worlds of substance 
differentiated as to kind, one spiritual, living, and essentially 
active, the other inert and dead, therefore capable only of 
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reaction, the teaching of the New Church is understandable. 
It does no violence to common sense, which cannot be said 
of the theory which affirms that all substance is matter and 
nothing else but matter. And the key to explain much that 
appears to be mysterious about creation, and the action of 
life on matter, and the influence which mind exerts on the 
body, may be found in the theory that, — 


There are two suns through which all things were created by the 
Lord, the sun of the spiritual world and the sun of the natural world. 
All things were created by the sun of the spiritual world, and not by 
the sun of the natural world, for the latter is far below the former; the 
spiritual world is above it and the natural world is beneath it, and the 
sun of the natural world is created to act as a substitute. The universe 
and all things therein were created by the Lord by means of the sun of 
the spiritual world, because that sun is the proximate proceeding of the 
divine love and the divine wisdom; and from the divine love and the 
divine wisdom all things are. There are three things in every created 
object both in the greatest and the least, namely, end, cause, and effect. 
There is nothing created in which these three do not exist. In the 
greatest, or in the universe, these exist in the following order: the end 
of all things is in the sun, which is the proximate proceeding of the 
divine love and the divine wisdom, the causes of all things are in the 
spiritual world, the effects of all things are in the natural world. 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 1 53, 154.) 


What is taught in this extract will, on careful examination, 
be found to agree with, and also to be confirmed by the 
phenomena both of mind and matter, and to satisfactorily 
account for life and consciousness, for moral emotions and 
intellectual perceptions, as well as for the creation of inor- 
ganic and organic forms. The heat of the spiritual sun and 
its creative and vivifying powers, are from the divine love, 
and its light and constructive force are from the divine wis- 
dom of the Lord. It is, therefore, not a dead but a living 
sun, and from it the Divine can proceed, and does proceed 
to the ultimates of nature, giving existence and form to all 
things on the natural plane. By it the Lord, the only 
centre of life, influx, and power, is present everywhere in 
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the universe, sustaining, governing, and providing for all 
things, that every object He has created may perform its 
specific use, and that order and harmony may prevail 
throughout the universe. 

But how do the heat and light of the spiritual sun pro- 
ceed to the ultimates of nature? By the atmospheres 
which surround the sun ; for we read :— 


The Lord presents himself as to use through the atmosphere, because 
that contains the heat and light, as the use contains the love and wisdom. 
The light and heat proceeding from the divine Sun cannot proceed in 
nothing, thus not in a vacuum, but in some containant, which is their 
subject, and this we call the atmosphere, which surrounds the sun, and 
receives it in its bosom and conveys it to the heavens where the angels 
dwell, and then to the world which is the dwelling-place of men, and 
makes the Lord present everywhere. (/did., 299.) 


The following extracts, which treat especially of the 
spiritual atmospheres, are interesting and instructive. A 
thoughtful student of them will find that they prepare the 
way for obtaining a rational conception of the process of 
creation : — 


The spiritual atmospheres are distinct substances, or minute forms, 
originating from the sun, and because they severally receive the sun, 
therefore its fire divided into so many substances or forms, and as it 
were, covered or enclosed in them, and tempered by these coverings, 
becomes heat, proportioned finally to the love of angels in heaven and 
of spirits under heaven. The same may be said of the light of the 
sun. The natural atmospheres are similar to the spiritual atmospheres, 
in béing also distinct substances of a very minute form originating from 
the sun of the natural world; which sun they also each receive and 
treasure its fire and temper it, and convey its heat to the earth, the 
dwelling-place of men, and in like manner its light. (/d7d., 174.) 

The difference between the spiritual and the natural atmospheres is, 
that the spiritual atmospheres are receptacles of divine fire and divine 
light, consequently of love and wisdom, for they contain these within 
them ; whereas the natural atmospheres are not receptacles of divine fire 
and divine light, but of the fire and light of their own sun, which is with- 
out life, and therefore contains nothing from the sun of the spiritual 
world, but still they are surrounded by the spiritual atmospheres which 
are from that sun. (/did., 175.) 
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There is but one substance, the source of all things, and the sun of 
the spiritual world is that substance. . . . That only substance, which 
is the sun proceeding by the atmospheres through degrees of continuity 
or latitude, and at the same time through discrete degrees, or degrees 
of altitude, produces the varieties of all things in the created universe. 
(Zbid., 300.) 

That substances and matters like those on the earth were produced 
by the sun through its atmospheres, is affirmed by all who think that 
there are perpetual mediations from the first to the last, and that noth- 
ing can exist but from a prior self, and at last from the First, and the 
First is the Sun of the spiritual world, and the First of that Sun is God- 
Man or the Lord. Now as the atmospheres are the prior things by 
which that Sun presents itself in the ultimates, and as these prior things 
continually decrease in activity and expansion to ultimates, it follows, 
that when their activity and expansion cease in ultimates, they become 
substances and matters like those on the earth, which retain from the 
atmospheres whence they originated, an effort and endeavor to produce 
uses. Those who do not conceive of the creation of the universe and 
all that is therein by continual mediations from the First, cannot but 
build disconnected hypotheses apart from their causes, which, examined 
by a mind that looks interiorily, appear not like houses, but like heaps 
of rubbish. (/did., 303.) 


Earnest and impartial seekers after truth from the love of 
truth may find, if they look for them, numerous evidences 
in nature corroborating what is taught in the above extracts. 
Scientists now maintain that there must be two if not three 
atmospheres surrounding the sun —the air, and above it the 
ether, and if the ether does not extend to the sun, there 
must be another and purer atmosphere above it which does 
so extend, because there can be no action at a distance 
without some medium of action, for there can be no vacuum 
between the earth and the sun. That there is a discrete 
degree of difference between the air and the ether is obvious 
from the fact that the phenomena of the former are unlike 
those of the latter. 

But not only is there a sphere of influence proceeding 
from the sun of the spiritual world and another from the 
sun of the natural world, but also from every created object 
possessing qualities derived from it. Why such should be 
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the case cannot be accounted for on any other theory than 
that there is a spiritual sun from which there is an influx 
through its living atmospheres of actuating force into the 
ultimates of nature operating within each created object, 
producing an efflux from it of its essence which forms the 
sphere about it by means of the dead atmospheres of the 
sun of the natural world. Indeed, in this way, all spheres on 
the natural plane are formed, and the well-known sphere of 
the rose contains and presents the essence of the rose. 

This actuating force of the spiritual sun, in which the 
Lord is, must have recipient forms to act in, and through 
which it does not pass except as a reactive force, to be pro- 
ductive of uses. And all ultimate recipient forms belong 
to the plane of nature; it is in them that influx closes and 
it is from them that efflux commences. Consequently they 
are ultimate reactive forms of use. They are created out of 
a substance produced by a gradual condensation of the 
three discrete degrees of the atmospheres of the spiritual 
sun and of the three discrete degrees of the atmospheres of 
the sun of the natural world. Hence their causes are in 
the spiritual world, and they exist as effects in the natural 
world. And with respect to ultimate substance, Sweden- 
borg observes : — 

There are three atmospheres in both the spiritual world and the 
natural, distinct from each other according to degrees of altitude, which 
in descending decrease according to degrees of latitude; and as the 
atmospheres decrease in descending, it follows that they become con- 
tinually more compressed and inert, and at length in ultimates so com- 
pressed and inert that they are no longer atmospheres, but substances 


at rest, and in the natural world fixed, like those on the earth which are 
called matter. (/did., 302.) 


And after stating that the universe in general is distin- 
guished into two worlds —the spiritual and the natural — 
and that they are so distinct from each other that they can 
by no means be fused, Swedenborg further remarks : — 


Since these two worlds are so distinct, there must necessarily be two 
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suns — one from which all spiritual things proceed, and the other from 
which all natural things proceed — and since all spiritual things in their 
origin are alive, and all natural things from their origin are dead, and 
their respective suns are those origins, it follows that one sun is living 
and that the other is dead; also that the dead sun was created by 
means of the living sun by the Lord. A dead sun was created by the 
Lord that all things may be fixed and constant in ultimates, and that 
hence they may be permanent and enduring. On no other ground is 
creation founded. The terraqueous globe in which, on which, and 
about which such things exist, is as the basis and firmament, being the 
ultimate work in which all things close and on which they rest. It is 
also as the matrix from which effects, which are the ends of creation, 
are produced. (/did., 164, 165.) 


It is now recognized by scientists that the inert sub- 
stances or atoms out of which the terraqueous globe was 
formed were condensations of the atmospheres which sur- 
round the sun; and the fact that the terraqueous globe is 
the ultimate work of creative forces is sufficient proof that 
they close in it, and also that it is the foundation on which 
all creation rests. And the passages we have quoted from 
the “ Divine Love and Wisdom” present a clear and con- 
sistent explanation of the origin of the universe and of the 
process according to which all things were created, entirely 
free from any cOMtradictions like those involved in Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s monistic philosophy. From the first to 
the last act of creation an efficient cause is given for every 
effect, and every effect is shown to be in agreement with its 
cause. Life is proven to be the only direct factor in the 
creation of the universe. The centre produced from itself 
the circumference, and not the circumference the centre. 
In the ascending scale of creation, higher and more complex 
forms were not the productions of lower and less complex, 
but of causes in the spiritual world of life and action, to 
which they as effects corresponded. The spiritual sun with 
its atmospheres is the soul of the natural universe, and be- 
cause the Lord, the Divine Man, is in that sun, it is the 
real active force which gives to all things their form, their 
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qualities, and their distinctive character, and by it they per- 
form their respective uses. The whole created universe is 
a representative image of God-Man and the ultimate mani- 
festation of His divine love and divine wisdom. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handy work.” (Ps. xix. 1.) 

The theory that all organic living forms from the lowest 
type up to man, and man himself, were evolved by the sole 
operation of natural laws out of specks of protoplasm, is an 
absurd perversion of the theory of evolution. Those who 
believe it to be correct say that these specks were alive, and 
doubtless they were; but how came they to be alive? That 
is a question about which they can give no satisfactory 
reply, for life is to them a scientific mystery. That proto- 
plasm is the material out of which organic structures are 
formed, science has demonstrated to be true; and it is also 
true that in their creation there was a gradual progression 
made from the first and lowest types created towards the 
human form. But why towards the human form? Is there 
anything human in mechanical or chemical action? If 
there be nothing, and if there be no other kind of action, 
then those who attribute the creation of phenomenal forms 
to mechanical and chemical causes, to the activities of 
a substance destitute of intelligence and designing power, 
will have to acknowledge that they can give no reason why 
the progression should always have been towards the 
human form. The philosophy of the New Church supplies 
a satisfactory one; it teaches that creation was effected by 
a continual and progressive putting forth of the power of 
the divine love and the divine wisdom of God-Man, and, 
such being the case, it would have been marvellous if the 
progression had not been made towards the human form — 
the form of the Creator of all forms. 


T. K. Payton. 
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EDOM. 


In the effort to gain some conception of the deeper mean- 
ing involved in the nations around Israel, we have already 
considered one aspect of the meaning of Moab and Ammon. 
And we saw that these nations had their origin in Lot, who 
was Abram’s companion when he removed from Haran to 
Canaan. Remembering that Abram, although a historical 
character, is a representative of a new church or dispensa- 
tion, and that Lot, whose name means “a veil,” represents 
the external of that church (which is a veil or covering of 
the internal), we saw that his separation from Abram, his 
choice of the low places of the valley of the Jordan, and his 
eventual residence in Sodom stand for the tendency in every 
church to leave the internal and live in forms and rules and 
rituals, and in so doing to belittle the inner life, and to con- 
sort without much compunction with worldliness and sin. 
Yet such a church, as far as its formalism is concerned, has 
its place in the world, and so continues as the tribes of 
Moab and Ammon, connected remotely with Israel by blood, 
and so having a place in the divine economy, and therefore 
these tribes are not devoted to destruction by divine com- 
mand, like some others. There will always be a church of 
formalism. There is such a one in the Christian world. If 
I may use a concrete illustration, the -Romish and Greek 
churches, which pride themselves on their descent from the 
apostles, are like Moab and Ammon, dating back to the 
beginning of Judaism and Abram, yet not of his immediate 
descendants. Swedenborg distinctly says that the Romish 
church is not Christian, and the same would be true of the 
Greek. It is in a sense true that the Romish church is the 
Moab of to-day, and the Greek is Ammon. For all these 
nations have their representatives in every age. And every 
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subdivision of the church, as, for example, Protestantism, 
has answering features, which we will not now consider. 

In the historical spiritual sense, Israel is the central, vital 
part of a universal church—the heart and lungs of one 
body. The Lord’s church in the broadest sense embraces 
every nation and tribe, and every phase of religious belief, 
from Christianity’s highest reaches to heathendom’s lowest 
depths. This largest body may be divided and subdivided, 
until finally there can be found a centre, where the divine 
spirit dwells centrally in the hearts and minds of men. 
And without making the least claim for our little body as 
representing a superior life, we do claim that it is a system 
of revealed truth of the highest order, or of the most spiri- 
tual quality of any in the world of to-day, upon which is to 
be built eventually a new Christian life, which shall be the 
centre or soul of all. 

Now the nations around Israel, or at least those connected 
with Israel by ties of blood, stand, in their good signification, 
for saving elements of good in the broad church, while in 
their evil sense they stand for the abuses of these peculiar 
elements; and this nearly always means the substitution of 
externals for internals, forms for the spirit, or faith for life. 
For example: the Romish claim of priestly authority has its 
useful place, especially with an ignorant or childlike or 
imaginative state of the human mind, but when it goes so 
far as to burn heretics, or stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of a higher faith, it becomes an evil. 

Now, in the course of Israel’s development, there goes on 
at every stage a process of elimination. Abram and Lot, 
his nephew, journey together from Haran to Canaan, but 
Lot then separates, and eventually his descendants become 
the nations of Moab and Ammon. Further along, to Abram 
is born, by the Egyptian bond woman, his son Ishmael, and 
afterwards Isaac of the free woman. Ishmael is sent away, 
and builds up desert tribes of his own. After Sarah dies, 
Abraham has other children by Keturah, who found other 
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desert tribes, while the true Israel descends through Isaac, 
and Keturah’s children separate. To Isaac are born two 
sons, who are Esau and Jacob. Jacob means “the sup- 
planter.” We know how he supplanted Esau at his birth, 
and afterwards in his birthright, and finally in his blessing, 
so that Esau is eliminated as a constituent part of Israel, as 
Lot and Ishmael and Keturah’s sons have been, and found 
nations of their own. And we will also recall how, among 
Jacob’s sons, Joseph acquired for a time the primogeniture, 
and how, in his final blessing of these two sons by Jacob, 
he made the younger, or Ephraim, superior to Manasseh, 
the elder, and while Manasseh was retained as the father of 
a tribe, he was made secondary to Ephraim, and his tribe 
was afterwards practically absorbed by Ephraim’s tribe. 

But now, returning to Esau, from whom the tribe of 
Edom sprang. 

No doubt we have wondered why, as the prophet recorded 
the words of the Lord, “I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau.” 
Self-indulgent, perhaps, loving ease, a child of nature cher- 
ishing revenge for a time on account of his brother’s deceit 
and treachery, Esau was yet unsuspicious, so that when 
Jacob, on his return from Padan Aram, disarmed him by 
another act of shrewd policy, Esau did not suspect it, and 
was generous and forgiving. But it is easy to see that he 
was lacking in that element of religious faith which Jacob 
possessed, and in which, if we think of the matter literally, 
Jacob resembles a certain class of shrewd and successful 
people of the present day, while Esau resembled the care- 
less, good-natured, unambitious, easy-going spirit of the 
natural man. | 

Now the feature of belief which distinguished Jacob’s 
character points the way towards the understanding of his 
spiritual significance, as contrasted with that of Esau. 

Let us recall that the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, represent the three planes of religious life, both 
in the history of the glorification of the Lord, and in the 
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regeneration of man. Abraham is the highest, or the celes- 
tial; Isaac the spiritually intellectual or rational; Jacob the 
natural, or the regenerate life as it shows itself on the 
natural or earthly or lowest plane. 

Now each of these planes has two elements, represented 
in the celestial form by Abram and Lot, in the spiritual by 
Ishmael and Isaac, in the natural by Esau and Jacob. And 
this means that every degree of the heavenly life has its 
internal and its external, or its form and its spirit. Can we 
not conceive, for example, of the loftiest state of heavenly- 
mindedness, requiring as its clothing or expression here on” 
earth, certain symbolic forms, mysterious or meaningless to 
a state of mere natural-mindedness? Once the worship of 
the sun, the lengthening and shortening of the days, the 
springing of the foliage, the coming of the birds, the repro- 
ductiveness of nature, were full of deep spiritual meaning to 
a childlike and celestial people. But with the loss of heav- 
enly-mindedness, the forms became separate, and oftentimes 
expressions of the worst forms of sensuality and self-love in 
the guise of religion. Then people worshipped the sun and © 
moon, and nature, and the reproductive forces. Of course 
these abominations are not to be confounded with any of our 
modern phases of religious formalism; but it remains true 
that the worship of the Greek or Roman church, which is 
mostly symbolic, but full of mystery to the worshippers, has 
become separated from its once understood significance, and 
remains a form of idolatry. Thus we are taught that 
Romanism is not really Christianity, for the spirit is mostly 
lacking. There is a separation between Abram and Lot, and 
Lot has built up his Moabitish and Ammonitish tribes out- 
side the land. Just so on the intellectual or rational spiritual 
plane there are two elements, namely, the rationality which 
springs from above, or from a perception of the relations of 
heavenly truth, and a rationalism from below, which is built 
upon the appearances of natural or scientific truth, and 
ensouled by the affections of the natural man. The one is 
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Isaac, the son of the free, the other Ishmael, the son of the 
bond woman. Natural reason has its place in the adolescent 
age, but if the true spiritual rationality becomes developed, 
the natural should be superseded by it. And yet there must 
remain religions and peoples who still make large use of 
natural rationality. These are meant by the free wandering 
tribes of the desert, descended from Ishmael’s twelve sons. 
His spiritual descendants are found among the philosophers, 
the rationalists, the free thinkers, the independents, the 
“come-outers”’ of all ages. Renan is one; Paine is one; 
Voltaire is one; Ingersoll is one; Haeckel is one. Their 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them. Yet they have a place and a use in the great, broad, 
universal kingdom of God. 

And so Esau and Jacob are the same ¢wo elements of 
| spiritual development on the natural plane of life —the 
| internal and the external. But on the natural plane these 


two elements of internal and external assume a different 
form than on the higher planes. The difference is not, as 
on the highest or celestial plane, the difference between 
| heavenly love and its external symbols; nor, as on the 
| middle or spiritual plane, the difference between reason 
| drawn from above and reason drawn from below; but it is 
| the difference between good external conduct and the 
| internal truth which is revealed to the natural mind, and 
| 


which is required to make it really good. Esau stands for 
conduct, and in his good sense for good conduct; Jacob for 
the truth of heaven, which should ensoul good conduct, 
inspire it with true motive, and render it heavenly or really 
good. For everywhere we read in the New-Church writings 
the familiar words, “ Good without truth is not really good” 
— that is, not interiorly good —and also that truth without 
good, or faith without an answering life, is not faith and is 
nothing. They are twins, and ought to go hand in hand. 
But at first they do not go hand in hand. In man’s natural 
or perverted state the good life which is really good is not 
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instinctive. Even where there is morality, order, justice, it 
is not spiritual. It is mostly the result of a feeling that 
morality pays better than its opposite, either in money, rep- 
utation, honor, ease, or else makes one find his reward, not 
in the vanity of a good reputation, but the pride which 
makes him regard his goodness as his own. 

Esau is really the firstborn, but Jacob supplants him. A 
good life, a neighbor-loving life, is the purpose for which 
religion exists. It is the thing for us all to “seek first” in 
our ends or motives. Good, or life, our doctrines say, is 
first in end or purpose, while the heavenly truth has to be 
first in time on account of our disordered or unregenerate 
conditions. Esau is really the firstborn, but Jacob must 
supplant him, for the time being, in his birth-right, and 
in his blessing. The truth element must assume the lead- 
ing place. One must be led into spirituality by means 
of it. There must, for a time, be a kind of separation 
between the truth which is working within and the life 
that is lived on the surface. Jacob must go back to Padan 
Aram to be imbued with the foundation knowledges of 
truth and good, which that land represents. There must be 
a kind of internal or ideal life growing within before the 
actual conduct can be ruled by it. And this ideal is his 
vision of the ladder of the angels and the Lord and His 
promises at Bethel on the way. This is followed by his 
hard years of service with Laban in Padan Aram; the heat 
by day and frost by night — that is, he must have his spiri- 
tual discipline in the severe experiences of the worldly life. 
By this he gains a real growing love for truth, first of an 
external and afterwards of an internal kind — the one being 
Leah, the other Rachel. And after this internal love for 
truth is formed through discipline and becomes productive, 
then at last it is able to return to Canaan and become 
united with good in the external life, or with Esau — that is, 
the internal vision of heaven as far away (as at Bethel), and 
the love of truth as a beautiful theory (as in Padan), gives 
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place to the sense of heaven as near at hand and to the love 
of realizing it in the daily duty and the daily use. Then 
Esau is united with Jacob or reconciled to him. Then 
Esau has the controlling power, and the words of Isaac in 
his after-blessing of Esau are fulfilled :— 


Thou shalt serve thy brother; but it shall come to pass, when 
thou shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke from off 
thy neck. 


Now let us think of Esau’s peculiarities of person and 
character as representing his meaning of good conduct, and 
afterwards think of his meaning when he becomes a sepa- 
rate nation. | 

He was named Esau, which means “hairy,” from the fact 
that his body was covered with hair even at his birth. The 
hair, as the most external and insensitive part of the body, 
means the most external expression of religion — that is, in 
conduct. Elijah, the prophet, clothed always in a hairy 
garment, John the Baptist clothed in camel’s hair, Samson 
the Nazarite, whose power lay in his hair, represent religion 
in act, conduct ruled and regulated by the stern letter of 
the Word. “What shall we do?” was the question asked 
of John in fear. And he told them, not what their motives 
or spirit, but what their acts should be. Stop stealing, 
live pure and contented lives, be just, be kind to the poor. 
He baptized with water, but disclaimed baptizing with the 
Holy Spirit or with fire. I am not saying that Esau is 
identical with John or Elijah or Samson in his spiritual 
meaning. They are all identical only in this one respect — 
that they all have regard to the literal conduct, but from 
different internal principles; while Jacob’s smoothness 
means, in contrast, his quality of truth separate from 
conduct. 

Then, again, Esau’s color indicates his representation of 
the quality of good or of action. It is related that he was 
red when born —not necessarily red haired —for the Jews 
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had a way of speaking of people either as red or black, most 
people of that day and region having either a coppery or a 
dark brown or black complexion. Esau had the one, Jacob 
the other. And the color red always relates to love or to 
life. Edom means red, and, therefore, Esau is identified 
with Edom, his home. 

But Esau, although united to or reconciled with Jacob 
after his return from Padan Aram, afterwards becomes per- 
manently separated, and founds a separate nation to the 
southeast of Canaan—the nation of Edom or the red 
country — whether named from Esau’s red complexion or 
from the bright red color of its rocks and soil, is not known. 
What signifies this separation, or his elimination from the 
direct race of Israel ? 

As Moab and Ammon, the race of Lot, doubtless involve 
especially the meaning of formalism in religion, it is prob- 
ably true that Edom, in the good sense, stands for that 
form of religion which inclines to value external good con- 
duct, and, in the evil sense, for that internal conceit which 
does not recognize the need of divine truth as a necessary 
feature of religion; and, therefore, we read in “Arcana 
Ceelestia,” 3322, that, — 

Edom represents those who are in simple good, which is such good 
as exists with those who are in the Lord’s external church. But in the 
opposite or evil sense, Edom and Esau represent those who turn aside 


from good by utterly despising truth and who do not want anything of 
the faith in truth to be adjoined, which is chiefly owing to the love 


of self. 


And hence it was that Edom would not allow Israel to 
pass through his land when he came up from Egypt. 

And yet there are undoubtedly people in every age, and, 
perhaps, organizations formed by them, who incline to make 
very little of truth, but value a good external life, and retain 
more or less of a simple faith that this is the real expression 
of religion. We have all seen people to whom creed, faith, 
theory, was a matter of indifference, but who value right 
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conduct, justice, and kindness. The true church, or the 
internal church, the spiritual Israelitish nation, values both 
truth and life in-equal proportion. Faith must go hand in 
hand with charity. If charity, or good life, is accounted 
sufficient, it constitutes the Edomite; but if truth or faith 
alone is accounted the one great essential, it constitutes the 
Philistine, who lives at the opposite side, at the southwest 
of Israel. 

And yet the simple-hearted man, holding an internal and 
obscure faith in God and right, even when unconscious of 
the need of truth, has an external connection with heaven 
through his sense of right and justice. And so Edom is 
called the brother of Israel, and Israel is forbidden to vex or 
oppress him. 

And when we read in that impressive chapter of Isaiah’s 
prophecy respecting the unnamed One who comes from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah, we learn that the 
Saviour has a work of salvation to do for Edom. He must 
overcome their evils, so that He may lead them into the 
real or genuine good of life. It means that the Lord’s 
work extended into the natural or lowest realm. He over- 
came the evils of those who dwelt there. And so we read: 
“The Lord shall wound the head of his enemies — the 
hairy scalp of such an one who goeth on still in his tres- 
passes.” And we read again, “ Over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe” —that is, over the lowest, most earthly realm 
of human life and conduct, meant by the shoe, will His 
power be exercised. | 

We also read frequently in the New-Church writings that 
Edom represents conceit — conceit in one’s own intelligence 
and conceit in one’s learning as well as one’s goodness ; for 
this state has its intellectual side. Where there is a belief 
in one’s own power to do good without any aid of revela- 
tion, there is always conceit, always self-love opposing 
humility, and, likely, in many cases, to be an overvaluation 
of external or worldly knowledge —scholarly, scientific, 
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philosophical, or historical. This spirit warns off the spiri- 
tual Israelite, the follower of God. Israel shall not pass 
through his land. Conceit and humility are opposites. 

But while commanded to be at peace with his brother 
Edom, there was frequent warfare. Edom was subdued by 
David, revolted under King Jehoram, and was subdued once 
more by Amaziah. There is always friction between those 
who value truth as a means to a good life and those who 
feel strong in themselves. 

We find a brief practical illustration of the meaning of 
Edom, of Moab, and also of Philistia among ourselves. If 
we meet with people or with influences about us or within 
us which make us wonder what the use is of the revelations 
made to the New Church, which make us disappointed or 
vexed at their abstruseness, inclined to despise or turn 
away from them on account of their obscurities, and con- 
tent to live an easy-going, comfortable, or kindly external 
life, then we experience one form of Edom rebelling against 
Israel. 

If, again, we incline to turn away from these abstract 
expressions of spirituality to a church of archaic but grace- 
ful forms and symbols, music, art, and architecture, and find 
our religion there, in the senses, then we incline to worship 
the God of Moab. Or if, again, we find our religious life in 
the over-emphasis of mere belief or in the mere study and 
absorption of religious knowledge, in the storing ‘of the 
memory with facts, or cultivating the reason by the new 
philosophy, but not valuing the answering interior life 
which the new revelation calls for, not overcoming our 
native faults, remaining just as hard and cold and critical, 
or with just as bad a temper as we had years ago, then we 
may be sure we are being oppressed by the Philistines. 

Between these foes Israel must ever dwell — between 
Moab, Ammon, and Edom on the east, and the Philistines on 
the west. And our safety lies in faithfulness to our trust. 
We cannot understand all things committed to our keeping. 
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But we can be true to what is plain. And enough is made 
plain to lead us into a higher and better life than Moab, or 
Edom, or Philistia can ever know. Let Israel be true, and 
then will the Lord, by means of Israel, give to these out- 
lying nations their true place and use. Then will Moab’s 
formalism become a place of repentance or cleansing from 
evils ; then will Edom’s good natural life become ensouled 
by the spirit of the Lord; then will the belief in truth and 
its valuation of spiritual knowledge be affected by humility 
and love. And then shall the words of the Lord through 
the psalmist be verified : “ Moab is my washpot ; over Edom 
will I cast out my shoe; over Philistia will I triumph.” 
(Ps. Ix. 8; cviii. 9.)- 
Joun GODDARD. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND EDUCATION.* 


THE avowed purpose of the New Church upon the earth 
is to teach and lead men the way to heaven. The generally 
recognized purpose of education is to teach and lead people, 
especially young people, the way to life. But the New 
Church, in common with all other Christian denominations, 
recognizes this life as a schooling in heavenly living, a 
method of living which can attain its fulness hereafter only 
in proportion as it has been begun here. The relation of 
the New Church to education, therefore, can only be one of 
sympathy, as active as possible, with what teaches and leads 
to a heavenly form of life, and one of antipathy for what 
leads in any different direction. While this might be gen- 
erally true of any church, it is particularly so of the New 
Church, because she possesses, as we believe, a clear and 
authoritative revelation in the writings of her inspired theo- 
logian, Emanuel Swedenborg, of the real nature of heavenly 
life in the condition in which it can be best understood, 
namely, as it exists free from all temporal hindrances in the 
great Hereafter. The New Church should, therefore, have 
a more definite idea than others of the kind of life instruc- 
tion she would require of education. 

Now the heavenly life of the Hereafter, in the New- 
Church view, is the vast kingdom of souls clothed in spiri- 
tual bodies, who have passed on from life here, and who are 
associated together there through a great system of mutual 
use. There is no being in all that multitude who has not 
capabilities, interests, and knowledge of some special kind, 
enabling him to be of service in some special way to his 
own higher development, the higher development of all, and 
the greater glory and satisfaction of the Father of all. 


* Annual Address delivered at Urbana University, June, 1905. 
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This whole interdependent system of uses therefore tends 
to form creatures ever more and more perfect, each in its 
special way, and thus more and more individually responsive 
to and receptive of the life and happiness which it is God’s 
nature to desire ever more fully to bestow. The irrefraga- 
ble law of the heavenly life therefore is ever-increasing use. 

But the whole kingdom of uses is, we are taught, divided 
into three successive planes or degrees. In the lowest 
degree of heavenly life are those whose interests lie in the 
more immediate, comparatively external uses; in the second 
degree are those highly developed intellectually, whose in- 
terest is in uses in which the intellect predominates; in 
the highest are those whose life is primarily affectional, 
who are not interested in the exact deliberations of the 
mind, whose purified desires possess them, whose knowl- 
edge of ways and means is perceptive rather than rational, 
whose uses therefore are the immediate product of their 
love. The heavenly life then in the New-Church view 
takes the form of a kingdom governed absolutely by the 
law of use. But such use is not to be confounded with 
mere utility in our worldly sense; use to the simpler 
minded, indeed meaning the immediately practical; the 
use that is directed to the improvement of the intellectual 
status of life, however, being reckoned just as useful and as 
one degree higher in value, and again that which aims at 
the greater freedom and purity of the emotions as one 
. degree higher still. 

Now the life which we live here, which the best of us try 
to make heavenly, together with its whole environment, 
regarded at least extrinsically, is also governed by the same 
principle of use. Our very body exists each part for the 
greatest possible benefit of every other part. Nature is 
constructed similarly. The mineral kingdom is interde- 
pendent part upon part, and as a whole serves the continu- 
ally greater perfection of the vegetable. The vegetable is 
similarly serviceable to the animal, and both to man. The 
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same law governs human life. Although some persons can 
live for a time on sinecures, sooner or later they are bound 
to become amenable to the great demand, justify your 
existence by some form of production or service to the 
world at large or drop from its ranks. Observe here also 
that this production may be material, or intellectual, or emo- 
tional and esthetic; so long as it is really serviceable it 
ranks, even amongst the most utilitarian of economists, as 
useful production. Intrinsically or subjectively the case 
may be different. A person may perform his use unwill- 
ingly or from a base motive. But the fact remains that 
objectively this whole life and its environment with its one 
great law of use forms the very best circumstances conceiv- 
able for true heavenly living. If we would only make the 
objective law also our subjective guide, then should we be 
taking the fullest advantage of them. Each of us out of all 
the possible activities of life about him would select that for 
which he has special capacity and interest, and the filling of 
that his special place with full consciousness of its relation 
to those of others, would fit him best to find his place in 
the eternal life of use, which forms the best method of 
living here and is the only possible method in heaven. 

The church, then, will consistently sympathize with that 
type of education which aids us to appreciate this universal 
extrinsic law of use in and about us, which then leads us to 
accept it also as the subjective law of our development and 
to select that form of activity in which, most satisfactorily 
to our best selves, we can express it. 

But, further, the division of the uses of heaven into three, 
the more immediately practical, the keenly intellectual, and 
the deeply and consciously emotional, is not fantastic or in 
any sense foreign to our experience here on earth. Here 
too there are the so-called practical people who want to see 
things done, and are not interested in intellectual processes 
other than such as they need for the direct expression of 
their will. Again, there are the thinking people, who are 
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not satisfied until they know, as our expressive vernacular 
has it, “from A to Z,” just what they are doing, and why 
and how. And then there are the feeling people, the people 
who are not governed so much by rational thought as by 
perception — those people whose use lies on the esthetic 
side of life, as well as it would appear, the great majority of 
women, much of whose service to the use as well as the 
adorning of life, is the result of this wonderful intuitive 
faculty in which man is not so well endowed. ~ 

Finally, therefore, in this division of our subject, the 
church will feel at one with the system of education which 
teaches its pupils about all the varieties of use in the midst 
of which they live, which distinguishes these into the more 
immediately practical, the more deeply intellectual, and the 
more fully emotional, every one of which equally may lead 
to heavenly living, and which urges them to find their life 
in the exercise of the particular form of use or uses to 
which their interests and capacities most strongly draw 
them. | 

One or two further general directions, to guide the church 
in the selection of the mode of education with which she 
can most heartily sympathize, she may gain directly from 
her theology. Having there fully detailed the perfect 
heavenly life of the Hereafter and those who die as babes 
and children being described as in the care of angels to 
educate and bring up, we should expect to find education in 
heaven itself also fully particularized, to form surely an ex- 
cellent model for education here. But conditions there are 
necessarily different; and when we have learned that the 
children there are brought up directly or exclusively for the 
uses in the exercise of which they are subsequently to live, 
and that instruction is given toa large extent by what are 
called representations — which may be either actual scenes 
visited, or pictures, or instructive plays—we have gained 
about all the information we can directly apply. 

Some brief quotations will give a few further pretty obvi- 
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ous directions, which for us, however, will gain authority 
from their source. 

“ All knowledge is to lead to charity and faith” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 1226), charity being here construed in our tech- 
nical sense almost synonymously with use, namely, as the 
best possible performance of one’s function in whatever 
degree of life one may be placed. 


Man is introduced into the wisdom of life by means of knowledges. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 1555.) 

Unless knowledges are learned for the sake of a life of uses, they are 
of no moment. (/did., 1964.) 

A man becomes rational by means of knowledges of many genera 
and kinds, the first of which are media to those which next follow, and 
so on to the last, which are the spiritual things of the Lord’s kingdom. 
(Jbid., 3161.) 

Knowledges with man never come in childhood from the interior, but 
from the objects of the senses. (/did., 1460.) 


Summarizing, then, we should gather that education, 
directed by the New-Church ideal, will move always and 
wholly toward use in the largest sense of the word; it will 
aim at introducing the child to the whole vast kingdom of 
uses into the earthly beginning of which he is here born; it 
will differentiate these uses into their grades of the more 
immediate, the more strictly intellectual, and the emotional ; 
it will make particular use of actual “representations” to 
the eye, ear, and other senses; it will aim to proceed always 
from the concrete, the immediate, the objects of sense, to 
the abstract, the more distant, the more interior objects of 
thought and inspiration. 

So much is a priori reasoning from whatever of our reve- 
lation bears upon this subject. But it is well known that. 
revelation is always to an extent conditioned by the state of 
development of those to whom it is to be given. It is for 
this reason that the revelation of our present dispensation 
was given only a century and a half ago and not before. 
The human mind had then, and not till then, grown able to 
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appreciate it. This is conspicuously true of the progress of 
human thought in pedagogy. The history of the subject 
shows it starting, so far as our records indicate, with use as 
an aim, wandering far from this aim in the Middle Ages, but 
in modern times gradually coming to the realization that 
this aim of use is the only one that justifies its existence. 
Let us, therefore, take a glance at the history of educa- 
tion to see how ready the world is becoming for our New- 
Church ideal, namely, the highest possible form of use of 
which each individual is capable as the true aim of educa- 
tion ; let us try to see to what extent the actual, process of 
education we find about us to-day is embodying the best 
results of history which are in line with our ideal; let us 
then consider the trend we should endeavor to give our own 
work in order to make it gradually conform to that ideal. 
Our first clear knowledge of education is of that amongst 
the Greeks. True Greek education was preeminently 
adapted to the life of use presently required of those for 
whom it was devised. Its aim was to turn out worthy citi- 
zens. For this purpose it required their bodies to be devel- 
oped and well balanced by means of physical exercises, and 
their minds strengthened and their emotions “ harmonized ” 
by what they called “music.” But music with the Greek 
meant anything done in the service of the muses. Hence, 
it covered the singing of patriotic and religious poems, with 
as much fire and meaning as the boys could throw into 
them; this to stimulate them to religious and patriotic 
devotion. Such poems were also read and written, by 
which means reading and writing were learned, and this in 
connection with poetry containing a world of experience of 
the citizen and soldier life for which they were being pre- 
pared. It was all upon an heroic and thus ideal scale, and 
surrounded by a poetic light and heat which made it most 
readily assimilated and retained. The need for the art of 
counting arose and was ministered to as the years went 
along. At sixteen, when the physical training was increased 
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in severity, the school training of the mind was entirely 
dropped, and in place of it the boy accompanied his father 
to the public meetings in the market places and to the 
courts, where the actual business of the state was carried on, 
and where he saw, reduced to life size, and turned to practi- 
cal account, those same lessons of patriotism and devotion 
he had been studying in their ideal forms. After two years 
of this he was sent as a guard to the frontiers of his state, 
where in the active life of a camp-soldier, he learned the 
relation of his own state to its neighbors; so that he could 
finally come back when of age into the full privileges of a 
citizen, with heart filled with fervent devotion to his coun- 
try, imagination fired with the deeds of those who, before 
him, had filled the national poems with accounts of their 
heriosm, with mind trained in the civic duties he had 
watched steadily for two years in their practical operation, 
and with hand and body strengthened to serve his country 
in war as in peace. Here is an example of education for the 
life which we have scarcely since equalled, certainly not 
surpassed. But it is of course to be said that the problems 
of our modern life are vastly more complex, vastly more 
difficult to devise machinery to cover with instruction. 

It is significant that the Greeks lost their simplicity and 
purity of education as their empire extended. Wealth in- 
creased, and with wealth leisure. The citizens proper be- 
came a favored class, free from the necessity of personal 
labor, either in peace or in war, and devoting all their time 
to the mere discussion of public affairs in the meetings, or 
to the amusement of their newly acquired leisure. The 
ideal of later Greek education has been stated to be not life, 
but talk. And thus early comes in that ideal of education 
which only in recent years is being displaced, namely, the 
selection of one division of human activity, the intellectual, 
and setting it up as the most worth while, aiming to make 
of man a thinker and talker, and letting the doing and the 
training of the emotions come to him only by chance and 
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usually with a sense of deprecation. Aristotle quotes a 
scheme of education which, though more theoretical than 
actual, was doubtless at least based upon fact. In this, 
while physical training is still included, it seems to have 
been in practice much neglected, and the main attention 
was devoted to the study of grammar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectic; and, subsidiary to these, to arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. 

Now, strange as it may seem, this scheme of study, the 
outcome of the decadence of Greek life, not of its vigor, 
became a dominant influence throughout the subsequent 
history of education. We meet these “seven liberal arts”’ 
as they were most falsely called at almost every period of 
‘later development, constituting the supposedly necessary, 
unavoidable, almost sacred basis of the whole subject. And 
their shadow is with us yet. 

Greek education was passed on to the Romans, with the 
later ideal of “talk” strong upon it. The Roman empire 
was then extensive. Distinction was more readily obtained 
in the senate and in the law courts than in the field of war, 
while the peaceful arts of life were rather despised. Hence 
education was directed almost wholly to the training of 
public speakers. This one activity of life was aimed at, and 
every other practically ignored. | 

With the rise of Christianity a new factor appears which 
continued, not without occasional violent opposition, to 
occupy a monopolizing place in education even up to very 
recent years — namely, the study of formal theology. For 
a time the church rigorously cut herself off from all connec- 
tion with the now decaying Grzco-Roman culture, and con- 
fined her attention to the establishment of small catechet- 
ical schools for the preparation of children and converts for 
Christian baptism. But very soon, when it was found that 
the best preachers were such converts as had been trained 
- in the dialectics of the old system, the church went back to 
our old friends, the “seven liberal arts” of Aristotle, and 
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included them in her system of education. The schools 
were maintained, for the most part, in the monasteries, and 
were completely under the rule of the clergy. Theology 
predominated over every other study, while the tongue 
spoken and taught, whether the school was in Germany, or 
France, or England, was always Latin. The science of 
dialectic or argumentation was taught as suggested by 
Aristotle, but resolved itself more and more into a mere 
study of words. The whole aim was to talk, rather than 
to live. 

Men began to feel this lack of life in education, and an 
effort was made in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries to 
establish free schools — that is, schools free from the domi- 
nation of the church with its overplus of theology and dia- 
lectic. In these boys were trained more for the life, and 
the mother tongue was spoken. From these developed the 
universities, or associations of teachers and scholars for the 
study, nominally, of any subject, but really soon settling 
down into the four great branches, which we now know as 
the learned professions of law, medicine, the arts, and again 
theology. For atime these kept free from the control of 
the church, but the predominance given to theology soon 
brought them again within her narrowing influence. 

The Renaissance in the Fifteenth Century, the Reforma- 
tion in the Sixteenth, broke in, each with tremendous 
influence upon education. But, so far as the Reformation 
was concerned, it was little more than the substitution of a 
new theology for the old; and the theology was still formal 
or controversial. ‘It had no real influence upon lifé apart 
from religious observances. The influence of the Renais- 
sance was deeper and farther reaching; its control is still 
paramount over much of the education in England. It has 
been relaxed in this country only within very recent years. 
It was an influence still for words, for talk, for the training 
almost wholly of the intellect. The discovery of a great 
number of manuscripts of Greek and Latin authors brought 
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a vast number of additional text-books to scholars; but 
mainly through the influence of a-great schoolmaster of 
Strasburg, John Sturm, the study soon settled down, not 
upon the life of ancient culture, which might have infused 
new ideals into the life of the times, but upon the books the 
ancients wrote, and their methods of thought and expres- 
sion, always in Latin. The object of the students’ life 
became almost wholly a pure Latinity; the system doubt 
less turned out scholars, it never even tried to turn 
out men. 

Against this giant of words and intellectual training, now 
become proud and self-sufficient with his sixteen centuries 
of Christian and three centuries of Pagan growth, there 
arises in the Seventeeth Century the heroic figure of John 
Amos Comenius. He makes a very considerable hack at 
the giant. He was a great teacher himself and a great 
writer, and by both means, but especially by his books, suc- 
ceeded in turning the minds of educators a little bit from 
their old conservatism to something new. He was the first 
figure of real weight in education to suggest that its proper 
aim was not words but things; that the language of the 
schools must not be the language of scholars, Latin, but 
the mother tongue. He published, wonder of wonders, an 
illustrated school-book. He no longer dealt only with the 
names of things. He tried to give an idea of the things 
themselves. The book made a tremendous impression upon 
education. It was used in this country. We have record 
of it in the Boston Latin School and probably in Harvard 
College. 

That first blow delivered upon our giant, others quickly 
followed. Rousseau, in the Eighteenth Century, in France, 
made a tremendous cut with the publication of his “ Emile.” 
His doctrine was, education according to nature. He 
turned his fictional Emile loose into the woods for many 
hours a day, saying simply, “look, touch, smell; never mind 
what sort of mess you get into, only find out what is about 
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you. Let me know what you think of it, and I will let you 
know what I have learned about it.” 

The blows upon our giant of words now came thick and 
fast. At the end of the Eighteenth Century, comes Pesta- 
lozzi, following strictly upon the lines of Rousseau, and 
' introducing the great thought which has later been known 
as child study — that is, the attempt to adapt the education 
absolutely to the one educated. He bases his system upon 
Rousseau’s observation. He urges the need for observation 
and sensible experience of all things of life, not only of 
material objects, but, having started with these, proceeding 
then to processes of conduct, of experience, of religious 
aspiration. Only after the observation of tangible realities 
is the pupil to enter upon the study of books, and the 
greater realities of the mind and spirit, and even then obser- 
vation must never be abandoned. 

Finally, through the first half of the Nineteenth Century 
extends the life of Froebel, with his great doctrine of se/f- 
activity — that is, that the prime function of education is, at 
every stage of the process, to stir the nature of the pupil to 
its own highest activity and so, as one of the first 
instincts in child life is the instinct of play, he turned this 
also into an educational force. 

Much has been said of the relations of the teachings of 
Froebel to those of Swedenborg. Whatever these may be» 
it is obvious that the gradual progress away from the talk 
about things, to the actual usage of the things and proc- 
esses themselves, the movement which culminates in 
Froebel, is a progress towards our New-Church ideal of use 
as the aim of education. It is certainly by experimentation 
that science has been able to find the value of many of its 
most valuable forces, and thus to inaugurate the great reign 
of interrelated uses on the merely material plane which has 
produced the extraordinary development of the arts of life 
which we are at present enjoying. So with the other 
activities of life; it is only by passing their various uses and 
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their relations in review before the child, when the special 
instinct for each is most active, that he can know the kind 
of life he is to-day able to live alike on the material, on 


. the intellectual and on the emotional plane, and be thus 


enabled to find his vocation in the life of his generation 
here —a vocation he may carry with him, with perfect satis- 
faction to himself, into the hereafter of the full life of the 
spirit. It is surely significant for education that our revela- 
tion of use, as the end of all the activities of life in all their 
planes, should have been given just at a time when peda- 
gogy, from her own efforts, was so manifestly ready for it. 
It is by virtue of this fact that we can recognize that the 
ideal of revelation and that evolved by history is one and 
the same. 

Let us now, therefore, briefly examine the system of 
actual education, which we find generally prevalent to-day, 
and see to what extent this ideal has been realized. 

The physical culture of the Greeks has become a great 
force in almost aJl the modern school systems. It is com- 
pulsory in many of our grammar and high schools, and 
a “point of honor” in most of our private schools and 
colleges. Of the “seven liberal arts,” dating from Aris- 
totle, what remains have we? The arithmetic still occupies 
a large division of time in lower grades; the geometry we 
find at grades corresponding with the end of grammar and 
beginning of high school; of the astronomy we find some 
traces in some nature-study courses; and the music takes 
the form either of an optional study or forms the basis of 
the patriotic songs of the common schools. These are, per- 
haps, the four of the original seven liberal arts intended 
especially to give power, and these have remained. 

How about those intended for learning and mere intellec- 
tual exercise? Rhetoric and dialectic, the great pabulum of 
the Middle Ages, have, in their use of them, as the science 
of argumentation, been dropped completely from school pro- 
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recognizable form as an elective, late in a college course. 
And the third, the last of the seven, grammar? Asa formal 
study of rules we still see its spectre stalking through the 
grammar grades and terrifying the children, but by advanced 
educators it is being almost entirely abandoned as an 
abstruse subject not suited for children; and the simple 
principles of sentence structure, easily and quickly derived 
from concrete examples, holds its place. The more liberal 
side of the subject, however, largely neglected in old times, 
has now developed into the appreciative study of. the form 
and structure of words, interesting for their content — again 
a movement from words to what the words convey. 

Theology, the great monopolizer of time in the universi- 
ties in the Middle Ages and in the Reformation schools, has 
survived as a life-force in the moral tone now demanded as 
a sine qua non of a well-conducted school, and in the few 
practical suggestions for conduct often included in the brief 
moment each day reserved for opening devotional exercises 
in undenominational schools. In our own schools, of course, 
it exists as a definite study, and there is preeminent amongst 
the life-forces, seeing that by all who have any real concep- 
tion of it, it must be studied, never as a system of thought, 
but most emphatically as a system of thought for life. 

The classics, Greek and Latin, especially Latin, the legacy 
of Sturm and the Renaissance, how of these? I may say, 
they are still the absoluté masters of the private school and 
university training in England; and in this country, outside 
of the “elective” colleges and public schools, tend still to be 
taught too much as word studies, and, in this form, to occupy 
an undue share of the curriculum. 

The study of actual things and their uses, the necessity of 
basing all study upon observation, of proceeding from things 
to principles, the great reforms of Comenius, Rousseau, and 
Pestalozzi, what of these in our modern systems? They are 
its very basis. If there is one principle absolutely without 
question in modern pedagogy, it is that, namely, to proceed 
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always from the concrete to the abstract, never contrariwise. 
It is seen in actual studies; in the nature-study pursued 
through the grammar-school grades; in drawing, when this 
is done from the life, as it is in the best of our schools; in 
that teaching of geography which gets the pupils outside as 
much as possible, illustrates freely with photographs, and in 
its method of procedure starts with the classroom, goes from 
thence successively to the school-house and yard, the town, 
the state, the country, the continent, the world, and not in 
the reverse direction, as used to be the case, with the excep- 
tion that it never did get to the classroom, or to anything 
else within the actual ken of any one but a world explorer. 
The same thing is seen in our modern study of all sciences, 
namely, by means of laboratories, doing the actual experi- 
ments, handling the actual objects to be resolved or com- 
bined. It is seen in our modern study of history, namely, 
from the sources, now being carried on in the colleges and to 
some extent in the schools. 

And Froebel and his chz/d-play, and his great principle, 
inherited to some extent from Pestalozzi, of se/f-activity, 
what of them? His kindergarten we have taken over bodily 
and introduced as an almost necessary preliminary of our 
whole system. And this self-activity forms another of our 
great cardinal principles of modern teaching, wherein it 
differs so strikingly from that of but a few years ago, that, 
namely, which demands to every action of the teacher reac- 
tion by the pupil. It has brought about the use of constant 
written tests and conversational classes, displacing that worst 
of schoolroom bores, the ever-talking teacher. 

The modern tendency toward the uses of life is still far- 
ther indicated by the additions upon the old school program 
which we now find in that of an up-to-date school — modern 
languages, art, domestic science, economics, history, govern- 
ment, sewing, cooking, and manual training. It is true that 
some of them have arisen from the mistaken desire for early 
specialization, which tends to narrow the horizon of the 
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pupil down to a few specially material uses, and which must 
be deprecated. But so far as they are an effort to pass all 
the uses of life, even to the lowest, before the pupils’ minds, 
to let them see what is the environment in the midst of 
which they are presently to take their place, and so to infuse 
the ideal of perfect service even into these lowly things, so 
far they are in our true New-Church direction, and are to be 
commended. 

Turning now to the practical question in what manner an 
institution like that I am now addressing can come into the 
modern line and associate itself with this movement which 
seems so preeminently adapted to embody our ideal of use 
as the end of education, we may note two possible courses. 
The most obvious would be the entire remodeling of our 
present system; to start with the introduction of the child 
to his own body as the instrument of all use, to lead him 
then through all the immediately and obviously practical 
uses of life, thence to the intellectual, thence to the emo- 
tional, crowning each department with the ideal of the 
Divine Humanity, capable of being expressed in each use. 
The less obvious but more conservative course would be the 
gradual adaptation of our present system, conserving all we 
have that can be made to lead in the true direction, abandon- 
ing the useless, adding what we lack. 

As an actual instance of the pursuance of the former, 
more radical course, I quote from the report of an eye-wit- 
ness, Mr. H. Foster Bain, the effort of Chicago University 
to start afresh wholly in the new direction. It is the culmi- 
nation of a series of experiments in the common schools, 
lasting now several years. The department is known as 
- “the school of education,” and while Mr. Bain lays special 
stress upon the material uses and the earlier grades in which 
these are most prominent, the system is carried along into 
the higher grades and really embraces all they have yet seen 
to be possible of the more advanced intellectual and emo- 
tional spheres of use. 
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Mr. Bain says :— 


A visitor is struck at once by the absence of the formal discipline of 
the public schools, and by the large place in the curriculum evidently 
given to occupations. He sees nowhere the large rooms crowded with 
erect figures, sitting at a strained attention, while the teacher doles out 
knowledge from a high platform, nor does he see children working over 
what might be called the technique of education—dry problems in 
mental arithmetic, isolated facts of geography or history, and hard and 
fast rules of grammar. Instead, they are working at knowledge itself, 
learning things they want to know then and there, rather than memoriz- 
ing material which may be of value at some indefinite time in the 
future. 

Starting with the kindergarten in one of the wings of the buildings 
one may pass through a series of rooms in which small groups of chil- 
dren are engaged in a most absorbing succession of pastimes. In the 
first, perhaps, they are playing at farming. On a large low table is a 
box filled with earth, and divided into plots where various grains are 
being grown. Each day the children come to observe their growth and 
mark the changes. In the warmer seasons out-door farms take the 
place of the indoor model. The latter is however complete, even to the 
bags of wheat and the barn to store them in. Another group may be 
seen grinding corn with primitive tools and by primitive methods. 
Another is mixing cement and sand, each carefully weighed and screened, 
for building a real furnace. The furnace completed, the boys build a 
fire in it and melt various metals, thereby learning many a lesson in the 
physics of drafts or the chemistry of minerals. It would take but one 
glance to assure a visitor that these children were, at least, vitally inter- 
ested in what they were doing. 

In the other rooms cooking, sewing, basket making, clay modeling 
from live rabbits, drawing, painting, and various other industries, might 
be seen carried on. The textile industries are represented, from wash- 
ing the wool, and designing and making the loom, to spinning the yarn 
and weaving the cloth. The pottery work includes burning as well as 
making the pieces. Everywhere the children are so busy at agreeable 
tasks that one says: This is their play; when do they work? 

Froebel long since showed that systematic, well-directed play was of 
the highest educational value. All these occupations would be play, and 
play only, if left solely to the child. Rightly used, however, the cook- 

ng affords many simple lessons in physics and chemistry, the textile 
work introduces history, and the measurements necessary in carpentry 
open the doorway to mathematics. 

But, it may be asked, how do the children learn the old, the funda- 
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mental three R’s — reading, writing, and arithmetic? Let the last be 
taken as the type of all, and it may be said that they study mathematics 
from the first to the last day in school, though they study it always in 
connection with some immediate and pressing need. When the chil- 
dren begin the study of plant-growth they weigh out a quantity of some 
seed, soak it in water a certain number of hours, and then reweigh. Out 
of these operations the beginnings of weights, liquid measure, time, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, come naturally, and in 
each case answer to some obvious need of the child. Fractions may 
happen to come first in cooking, if the young chef is confronted with 
the problem of mixing a cake for three people when the recipe calls for 
two cups of sugar in a cake for five. 

The large number of subjects not usually included in the course of 
study of elementary schools, for which here the children find time, is 
also striking. In addition to the occupations already mentioned, 
modern languages, music, drawing, and color work run through all the 
grades, all arising out of concrete needs, Something of dramatic art is 
taught; and the history course is enriched almost beyond recognition. 
Not only are all these subjects taught, but the teaching is from first- 
hand knowledge. Very large use is made of the well-equipped museum 
and library, while excursions are an almost daily phase of the work. 

There is a time when all boys are primitive men. So, in this school, 
they play at barter; and, finding the need of money, they design and 
cast it. It passes current by common consent, and they know it to be 
a medium of exchange because they designed it for such. In the mean- 
time, under skilful tuition, they have learned of the actual beginning, 
of commerce, of the voyages of the Phoenicians, of the invention of the 
compass; and they have something of the knowledge regarding the 
ancient world which the ancients themselves had. 

So geography and history are taught together; both are approached 
through the industries and are accompanied by studies in art, literature, 
and music. Everywhere knowledge is studied in its relations, and, as 
nearly as possible, in all its relations, The drawing and color-work go 
hand in hand with the history; dramatic art finds its place with litera- 
ture, the children dramatizing simple stories and presenting them on the 
stage of the school theatre. 

With such work in the grades, it naturally follows that in the high- 
school work large space is given to laboratory instruction. The chem- 
ical and physical laboratories, the museum, and the library come in for 
frequent use. In geography, sand modeling, chalk modeling, and map 
drawing are carried on; and photographs and lantern slides are every- 
where largely used. In the course of physiography, meteorological 
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observations are made daily, with weather forecasts of surprising 
accuracy. 

It will be noticed that this new effort in education 
embodies all that to which our own sources and the latest 
developments of the science of pedagogy point as the great 
principles of the subject. The effort throughout is clearly 
to proceed from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
known to the less known. The whole of the uses of life are 
endeavored to be put in outline into the range of the practi- 
cal observation of the pupil, beginning with the actual 
things done, proceeding thence to their causes, their his- 
tory, their literature, the languages in which different parts 
of the world describe them, and the ideals that have been 
followed in the past and are becoming evident or possible 
in the present. Whether that final step is taken of show- 
ing the relation of the finite humanity, which thus mani- 
fests itself in all its phases, to the ideal or Divine Humanity, 
which is God, is not clear from the reports. We can see, 
however, how logical a step that would be, and how it 
would satisfy our final requirements of the system. It is to 
be noted also how play, organized play, is used, not only in 
the kindergarten, but carried right through even to the 
high school, and how prominent a place is given to the 
heavenly principle of what Swedenborg calls “ representa- 
tions.” But I cite the instance of this, seemingly the latest 
effort in practical education, not so much hoping that we 
could do the same in our New-Church schools, as for the 
sake of bringing before your minds a system which seems 
so strikingly to fit in with all we are taught on the subject ; 
to show that such a system is not chimerical or limited to 
Swedenborg’s visions of the heavenly life of the hereafter ; 
to be sure that we New-Church people who are trying to 
“make all things new,” are not ignorant of these newest 
things which have been allowed to dominate in the special 
instance cited, and have also been given tremendous influ- 
ence throughout the whole field of modern education. We 
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- must not be holding ourselves in the merely traditional, 

unless we are fully convinced that that is the best possible. 
We should be ready not only to follow in the new things, 
but to lead in them, if these clearly appear to be in the 
right direction. 

But while it might or might not be wise wholly to 
remodel our system of education to make it more perfectly 
an embodiment of this principle of use, it is manifestly 
impossible to do so in an institution of limited resources. 
Let us, therefore, in conclusion put to ourselves a few of the 
questions which the history, the present condition, and our 
ideal of education would ask us about our present curric- 
ulum and the use of the resources already ours. 

Can anything be done, for instance, to lessen the break 
between kindergarten and the grammar grades? In passing 
from one to the other, play and personal observation some- 
times seem too abruptly replaced by books. Pictures of all 
kinds, the encouragement of school museums, are to-day the 
common efforts at remedy. In one town recently I heard 
of a class of children studying “ Hiawatha,” being divided 
in groups, and each group made responsible for the produc- 
tion of some one tableau representing a scene in the story. 
In such an exercise children unconsciously use many 
powers of both body and mind. 

The study of history is one that often seems to suffer 
from lack of concreteness, and from the effort to develop 
interest in the far off rather than the nearto. The value 
of history is really to show the use of present things, and 
by comparison to lead to ever higher uses. Yet the average 
history course often fails even to reach to the present 
day. In Germany, under the direct influence of the Kaiser, 
a system has been for some years in vogue of studying his- 
tory chronologically, but from the present day back into the 
past. Whether it is, as some of the Kaiser’s unkind critics 
urge, to give more prominence to the regime of which his 
present Imperial Majesty is the head, need not so much 
concern us. The course would really seem to be more com- 
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mendable from the strict point of view of use, than the pro- 
cedure now commonly followed. 

The study of the sources, the formation of a school 
library of historical reprints, now very easily and cheaply 
obtained, is always helpful and “concreting” in _ history 
work, and is being more and more adopted in good schools. 
Get a child reading to us in the actual language of his 
great-great-grandfather, and we shall find him vastly more 
impressed than in reading from the very best secondary 
works on the subject. Another course, I have seen used 
effectively amongst older boys, is that of the school news- 
paper club, involving abstraction of present-day history from 
the newspapers, collecting and comparing the reports, and 
having club meetings, discussions, and debates upon the 
great present-day movements of the nations. 

The combination of science and mathematics with nature- 
study and the forces of our present material civilization is 
the effort now being made by skilful teachers to indicate the 
uses of these subjects and to shake from them the dry-as- 
dust. The constant use of experiment in combination with 
the text-book, and the actual observation of the principles of 
science in nature is now general; but the continuation of 
the same process into the present-day uses of science in the 
business and industries of our ordinary life is an almost 
unexplored field, difficult indeed of access to the ordinary 
teacher, but rich in useful results alike to instructor and 
instructed. 

Economics and government have always seemed to me 
studies which should not be left so late as now, confined for 
the most part to the college course. We could, moreover, 
make these subjects more concrete and unite them with the 
early principles of observation most profitably by following 
the Greek method. Let the children actually see all the 
examples of industrial and civic life immediately accessible, 
all of which are sure to be intensely interesting to them ; 
point out to them the relation of one use to another as each 
is there embodied, and gradually derive from these, their 
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concrete expression, the true principles of economic and 
civic use which underlie the whole, and thus introduce the 
pupil to the more abstract study, in the later years, of the 
science itself. 

I have left the classics, Latin and Greek, to speak of last, 
because it is often supposed that these are the subjects 
upon which the old-fashioned and the modern education 
necessarily split. The extremely modern urges that they 
are dead languages, used nowadays by no one, which should 
therefore be replaced by more living and directly useful 
subjects. This contention is just, and not at all to be won- 
dered at, considering the manner in which Latin and Greek 
are commonly taught. The methods of Sturm and the late 
Renaissance still almost completely dominate the studies, so 
that the pursuit of them breaks the great laws of modern 
pedagogy almost at every step. The effort seems to be 
wholly for the acquirement of the languages, with almost 
total disregard of the life the languages enshrine. The lan- 
fuage work is done by the aid of the latest and most sub- 
limated grammars, aiming at the most perfect and speedy 
acquirement only of .the abstract rules of the language, and 
the principles of playstfnd observation seem to be regarded | 
as wholly inapplicable to such grave and reverend studies. 
And so the strict utilitarian demands their omission from 
the curriculum. 

And yet no one should be regarded as an educated per- 
son who has no acquaintance with these subjects. Our 
own language, our art, our law, our literature, our whole life 
and civilization are founded upon that of Rome and Greece, 
and those only can use these great forces intelligently who 
know whence they have come and whither therefore they 
can be made to go. But the language and literature of these 
peoples is one of the latest steps to be taken by those who 
would know them. It is in itself an abstraction from their 
life, and it is their life with which we are really concerned. 
The languages as a whole would be more naturally and 
easily acquired in the later, rationalizing period of youth, and 
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should in my opinion be left for those years, being prepared 
for by a thorough course in the life and institutions, and 
incidentally of the vocabularies, of these peoples, in so many 
senses our fathers. Good translations of their literature are 
more entertaining than many fairy stories. Their manners 
and customs give endless opportunities for the use of play 
and teaching by “representations,” and every detail so 
acquired is so much information upon our own present-day 
life, considered from its origin. Moreover, with a good 
store of such details in the mind, gained most readily in the 
accumulative period of childhood, the approach to the litera- 
ture is easy, the content is familiar, and by just so much 
not foreign but friendly. Under the present system it 
often happens that those who know nothing of the lan- 
guages are the best informed about the life-movements of 
those great peoples, and best able to interpret our modern 
life in their light. 

Use then, in its largest, most divine sense, is the proper 
New-Church aim of education. Use as the evolved aim of 
her history; use as the director of the newest efforts in her 
service; use as the criterion of whatever improvements and 
enrichments we can see our way to adopt in our own work 
—this is the last word I would leave with you. The aim 
would be no little helped if pupils were encouraged to ask, 
and teachers prepared themselves at all times to answer the 
question, “ What is the use to my body, or my mind, or my 
soul, of this that Iam set todo?” The more of those great 
uses of our wonderful human life of to-day that can, if only 
in the veriest outline, be introduced to us during our forma- 
tive years, the more the real value and inter-relations of 
these uses, intellectual and emotional and immediate, can be 
seen, the better are we prepared to appreciate the one sole 
purpose of our life both here and hereafter — an ever wider 
and deeper acquaintance with and reception of the ideal, all 
embracing, all originating Divine Humanity of the God we 
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MAKING NEW THE FAR EAST. 


THE first words spoken by the Lord from His throne in 
the new heavens, at the descent of the New Jerusalem of 
His second coming, and prophetically recorded by John in 
the closing chapters of Divine Revelation, are these: “ Be- 
hold, I make all things new” (REv. xxi. 5). The applica- 
tion of them is primarily to the spiritual renewal of human 
souls. But through such individual regeneration humanity 
in its larger form is to be renewed socially, industrially, and 
politically. Indeed, by the divine forces radiating from the 
Lord in His glorified human presence in heaven and earth, 
and operating both internally and externally, all things are 
to be made new. “ For as the lightning cometh forth from 
the east, and is seen even unto the west; so shall be the 
coming of the Son of Man.” (Matt. xxiv. 27.) 

While these words about the east and the west are not 
to be taken too literally, still the fulfilment of them for more 
than a century, in the progress of Christian civilization, has 
been so marked in the physical direction indicated, that the 
epigraph to “ Bancroft’s History of the United States” has 
become a truism of common thought: 


Westward the star of empire takes its way. 


And, at length, having passed through the West, the star 
of empire seems to be returning to the East. Crossing the 
Pacific Ocean with the swift wings of steam and electricity, 
like the star of Bethlehem it appears to be resting now over 
the distant islands of Japan, with the annunciation of a new 
birth of Christian civilization for the Far East — associated 
with which, in the thoughts of a New-Churchman, must be 
the heavenly proclamation, not of the first coming only, but 
even more of the second, when the angels sing again in 
other words than those of peace on earth. “ Behold, the 
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tabernacle of God is with men.” And the voice of the Lord 
Himself, not as a babe in the manger, but as a glorified 
Divine being, both God and man, is heard, saying, “ Behold, 
I make all things new.” | 
It is not the star of peace which thus rests with promise 
over this far eastern empire, like the one heralding the 
Lord’s first coming, of which Milton sings : — 
Nor war, nor battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung, 
_ The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 


And kings sat still with aweful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


The first coming began, indeed, with the peace and inno- 
cence of a little child; but the second is with war—the 
resistance and struggle of human selfishness against the 
power of the Divine Man, who brings it to judgment and 
casts it down from the tyrant’s throne in which it thought 
to entrench itself. It is everywhere the battle for freedom 
which must be fought, or there can be no progress and no 
final victory of peace. And it is the Lord Himself in His 
second coming who leads in this battle, and fights for His 
people unto victory. Thus John saw Him, when heaven 
was opened in his vision, seated upon a white horse, fol- 
lowed by armies of angels, going forth to conquer and in 
righteousness to judge and make war. The poet caught a 
glimpse of this great truth when our own country was 
almost rent in twain by her struggle to emancipate her 
slaves, singing, — 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored! 

He has loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword ; 

His truth is marching on. 


He is no respecter of persons nor of nations. As He 
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fights this battle of freedom for us within as well as without 
every individual, so He fights it within as well as without 
every nation — with internal as well as external enemies. 
Our revolutionary fathers, under His leadership, and by the 
power He gave, fought for the freedom of England quite 
as much as for the freedom of America, and the benefits of 
His victory were equally enjoyed by both countries — both 
have constitutional government and are in the vanguard of 
enlightened progress, and are championing justice, right- 
eousness, and human progress among the nations. So 
Japan, in the present crisis, has been fighting for the free- 
dom of Russia, and of all the Far East, quite as much as for 
her own freedom from the encroachments of despotism. 
But the deeper truth is, that it is the Lord who is fighting 
for them all. 

In saying that the Lord’s battle has thus gone into the 
Far East, let me not be understood as saying that it has 
got through with the West. Only a beginning has been 
made here as well as there. We are not crossing swords 
with any other nation at the present moment, but our coun- 
try is recognized as a great world power, and as such we are 
casting our influence either for or against the Lord and His 
cause of righteousness. The battle of human freedom is 
fought with the pen as well as with the sword, for truth is 
' the sword of the spirit ; it is fought by righteous diplomacy, 
by the insistence of high principles in commerce and indus- 
tries — in short, by the life and character of individuals and 
nations. At this moment it is “graft” the world over which 
is being recognized and fought against as an enemy to the 
Lord and His kingdom with men. And by “graft” is 
meant an unrighteous seeking of one’s private interests at 
the cost of the public welfare. 

Now this is an evil tendency of nations, as well as of 
individuals. “Imperialism” is the name which it then 
receives. It is not difficult for us to see the evil of it in 
our neighbors across the ocean. They talk about the 
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“Yellow Peril;” but China and Japan look upon their 
encroachments as the “ White Disaster.” For instance, let 
us read from the pages of a Japanese writer of how it 
appears to him and the Orientals. He says :— 


If we place ourselves in the position of a Chinese patriot of to-day, 
we shall be able to understand how the march of contemporary events 
appeared to our grandfathers. Their fears were not altogether without 
reason, for, to the wounded imagination of Orientals, history told of the 
gradual advance of the “ White Disaster,” which was descending on 
Asia. The Italian Renaissance marks the time when, freed from its 
chains, the roving spirit of Western enterprise first began to seize upon 
any corner of the globe where was aught to be gained. When Marco 
Polo returned from the Chinese court, he bore tidings of the untold 
treasures of the extreme Orient. America was merely an accidental dis- 
covery on the part of Spain in her attempt to reach the coveted wealth 
of India. We recalled those days of Portuguese cruelty and Dutch 
treachery, when the cow’s hide gained a colony and the concession for 
a factory resulted in the establishment of an empire. 

The beginning of the Seventeenth Century shows the rise of the 
East India companies of the French, Dutch, Danish, and English, the 
gratification of whose political ambitions, however, remained as yet 
unsatisfied, owing to the struggles of mutual rivalry, the solidity of the 
Mussulman power of Delhi, and their awe of that great Turkish 
empire, which still bravely bore the brunt of Western advance and often 
hurled it back to the walls of Vienna. But the brightness of the cres- 
cent was fast waning before the combined persistence of the West, and 

_soon the disastrous treaty of Kutchuk-Kainarji inaugurated the imposi- 
tion of Russian interference in the affairs of the Porte. In 1803 the 
last of the Grand Moguls became a British pensioner. In 1839 Abdul 
Medjid ascended the throne of Osmanli under the “protection” of 
European powers. 

With the increase of credit and capital during the latter half of the 
Eighteenth Century, the inventive energy of European industrialism is | 
set in motion. Coal takes the place of wood in smelting, and the flying 
shuttle, the spinning-jenny, the mule, the power loom, and the steam- 
engine all spring up in formidable array. Commercialism makes the 
very life of the West depend upon her finding markets for her goods. 
Her réle is now to sell, and that of the East to buy. War is declared 
from her factories, and the protests of her more humane statesmen are 
drowned in the noise of thundering mills. What chance has individual- 
ized Eastern trade against the sweeping batteries of organized com- 
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merce? Cheapness and competition, like the mitrailleuse, under whose 
cover they advance, now sweep away the crafts. The economic life of 
the Orient, founded on land and labor and deprived of a protective 
tariff through high-handed diplomatic action, succumbs to the army of 
the machine and capital. 

What has become of India? It is to-day a country of rajas, whose 
breasts are starry with dishonor, and of national congresses that dare 
not protest. Burma was in existence but yesterday; in the rubies of 
Thebaw cries the innocent blood of Mandalay. Kohinoor is even as a 
teardrop of Golconda. What need to mention the painful comedies 
enacted in Persia and Siam or to call attention to the “ protectorate” 
established by France over Tonkin? Protectorate! Against whom? 

In 1842 a Christian nation forces opium on China at the mouth of 
the cannon and extorts Hongkong. In 1860, on a slight pretext, the joint 
armies of France and England invade Peking and sack the Summer 
Palace, whose treasures are now the pride of European museums, while 
the Russians always maintain a steady encroachment upon the heredi- 
tary domains of the Celestial Empire along the borders of the Annur 
and Ili. The kindly intervention of the Triple Coalition after the Jap- 
anese War was a farce, for thereby Russia gained Port Arthur, Ger. 
many Kiauchau, and France a tighter grasp on Yunnan. It is true 
that the defilement of their sacred shrines goaded the Boxers to a 
passionate outburst of fury; but what could their old-fashioned arms 
avail against the combined armies of the allied powers? Their ill- 
judged efforts only resulted in the heaping of indignities upon China 
and the payment by her of exorbitant indemnities. In spite of repeated 
promises of evacuation, Russia has endeavored to establish herself per- 
manently in Manchuria, and the persecuted inhabitants of that province 
behold the graveyards of their beloved forefathers turned into railway 
stations, while Cossack horses find stabling in the sacred Temple of 
Heaven. If Asia was old-fashioned, was Europe just? If China tried 
to lift her head, if the worm turned in its agony, did not Europe at 
once raise the cry of the “ Yellow Peril?” Verily, the glory of the 
West is the humiliation of Asia. (The Awakening of Japan. By 
Okakura-Kakuzo. pp. 


There is not time in this brief article to consider the 
differences in the characters of the different nations of the 
West, which Japan is learning to distinguish. It is enough 
to note the fact that she has entered into an alliance with 
Great Britain, not only because there was a common need 
of defence against the encroachments of Russia — on Great 
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Britain’s part in India and on Japan’s part in China — but 
also because she recognized qualities of justice and good 
government in the British, notwithstanding the arrogant 
and domineering character of their officials, which lifts her 
above the other powers of Europe. 

And now what shall be said of the United States? 
When an armed embassy, under Commodore Perry, ap- 
peared in Japan in 1853, it seemed a dread image of the 
“White Disaster,” but owing to the gentleness, fairness, 
and firmness with which that treaty of commercial amity 
was offered and urged, it proved to be of the very opposite 
character. Under Divine Providence it became the occa- 
sion of bringing the Japanese nation into a unity and a 
receptivity of light and progress. Okakura-Kakuzo says 
of it:— 

The historic spirit, which had been smoldering in our national con- 
sciousness, only waited for this moment to burst forth in a fiery expres- 
sion of unity. Custom and formalism were alike forgotten in this hour 
of common danger, and for the first time in two hundred years the 
daimios were asked by the Tokugawa government to deliberate over a 
matter of state. For the first time in seven centuries the Shogun sent 
a special envoy to the Mikado to consult about the policy of the 
empire, and for the first time in the history of our nation, the high and 
the low alike were invited to offer suggestions as to what steps should 
be taken for the protection of the ancestral land. We became one, and 
the Night of Asia fled forever before the rays of the Rising Sun. (/éid., 


pp. 111, 112.) 


So the awakening of Japan seems to date from this event. 
With her door closed against all the world she had been 
sleeping for centuries, while her religious and civil institu- 
tions of the past had been decaying and dying. Commo- 
dore Perry, as an ambassador from the United States, came 
and knocked so loud and so long as to awaken the whole 
household, and at his solicitation, so persistently and still 
courteously made, that door into the Far East was opened, 
never to be closed. And filled with the blessings of prog- 
ress, prosperity, and enlightenment which have followed, 
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Japan has become, perhaps, the sturdiest advocate and de- 
fender of the “Open Door” in our day. Is it not a lesson 
to us, and to all nations, of the importance of patient and 
persevering justice, honesty, and faithfulness in the execu- 
tion of the treaties and obligations of one nation with 
another? It is doubtless in recognition of this quality in the 
United States, preeminently among the Powers, which led 
Japan and Russia to accept the invitation of our President 
to send their embassies to Portsmouth for a peace confer- 
ence ; and it is this, doubtless, as a background for his per- 
sonal character, which enabled him to bring about the 
reconciliation of their differences and the conclusion of a 
dreadful war, to the profound satisfaction of the whole 
world, and, as we believe, under the blessing of the Lord 
and His angels. 

But before we pass on let us hear the concluding words 
of Okakura-Kakuzo concerning Commodore Perry, lest the 
writer may seem to give undue credit to him as an instru- 
ment in the hands of Divine Providence. This Japanese 
writer adds :— | 

Our sincere thanks are also due the American admiral, who showed 
infinite patience and fairness in his negotiations. Oriental nations 
never forget a kindness, and international kindnesses are unfortunately 
extremely rare. The name of Commodore Perry has become so dear to 


us that, on the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival, the people erected a 
monument at the spot where he landed. (/id., p. 122.) 


We may well believe when matters are better understood 
in Japan that the name of Theodore Roosevelt will be 
equally dear to the people, as it already is, doubtless, to 
their leaders, and will be even more gratefully remembered 
for this peace treaty which has ended the sufferings and 
sacrifices of their dreadful war with Russia, and by which 
they have gained everything for which that war was under- 
taken, and the cordial approval and admiration of the world 
—and may we not say — including their late enemy, van- 
quished on sea and land. 
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But it may be well for us to reflect that possibly we have 
not so good a reputation with the natives of the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. There can be no doubt of the wave 
of genuine patriotism, and love of liberty for our own and 
other lands, which swept us on as a nation into war with Spain 
for the liberation of Cuba. But flushed with easy success 
and victories beyond expectation, there can be little doubt 
that the spirit of imperialism became infused with the com- 
mercialism already feverishly active in the veins of some of 
our leaders —if not of the large majority of our people. 
This is shown in the views set forth by many writers upon 
the subject, and notably in those of Alleyne Ireland, ap- 
pointed Colonial Commissioner of the University of Chicago 
in 1901, for the purpose of visiting the Far East and pre- 
paring a comprehensive report on colonial administration in 
Southeastern Asia. Of our acquisition of the Philippines 
he writes :— 


It is a matter of plain fact that in the whole of recorded history there 
cannot be found a single instance of a nation which, having reached a 
certain stage of economic development, has not embarked upon enter- 
prises of territorial expansion; that this phenomenon in the growth of 
nations has persisted in all climates and under every form of govern- 
ment, that it is common to all races, and that it has been associated 
with every form of religion, heathen or Christian, of which we have any 
knowledge. It is not too much to say that no single element in the 
human character has done more to mould the destinies of mankind than 
this intimate relation between intellectual and physical vigor and terri- 
torial expansion. With these facts in view the impartial observer finds 
it more natural to link the over-sea expansion of the United States with 
the continuous chain of human evolution than to regard it as an abnor- 
mal sequel to a hundred years of local history. (The Far Eastern 
Tropics, pp. 186, 187.) 


Now while believing that the Philippines ought to have 
been delivered from the bad government of Spain after the 
victories of our navy and army, and believing that it was 
not good for them to be given up to the government of 
Aguinaldo and his little coterie of the educated, because 
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the masses are not yet sufficiently educated and industrially 
developed for self-government, and, therefore, justifying the 
present situation, the writer still objects to these arguments 
of imperialism. For are they not precisely those which 
would be employed by European despotism? Could they 
not be equally well used in defence of feudalism, or even of 
slavery? Do they not imply rights of the strong to subject 
the weak, and sacrifice them to personal as well as national 
development and progress? Are they not, therefore, op- 
posed to the development of that universal freedom and 
rationality which the Lord is bringing to mankind by His 
second coming? 

Now let us look at Russia and Japan in this connection, 
for the writer believes that we shall find that in their recent 
conflict they were respectively championing these two posi- 
tions, that of imperialism on the one hand, and that of free 
government by the people and for the people on the other. 
Russia argued, in deeds perhaps more than words, that she 
needed constant expansion of her territory and of her power 
over other peoples. A despotic form of government has 
been tolerated so long by the people because it was believed 
to be the best form to secure a perfect military and naval 
power. The Russians believed that on this account they 
were the greatest power in Europe for territorial expansion, 
and all Europe labored under the same impression. Now 
that the opposite fact has been demonstrated by the con- 
stant victories of a little nation, newly established in consti- 
tutional liberties, the days of Russian despotism are rapidly 
coming toanend. But the policy acquiesced in by public 
opinion for years has been that of imperialism and territorial 
expansion through diplomatic intrigue, and, if need be, resort 
to arms. Thus for the sake of extending the sway of their 
nation’s despotism abroad the majority of the educated and 
influential have submitted to despotism at home. 

Luigi Villari, the Italian writer of contemporary history, 
who has lived in Russia much and studied thoroughly the 
conditions there existing, in his recent work says :— 
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The masses of the Russian people, including a majority of the upper 
classes, were content to be governed by an iron autocracy and an 
oppressive clique of reactionary bureaucrats on old-time methods which 
had been discarded by Western Europe, because they believed that in 
this way only they could enjoy an almost omnipotent military prestige. 
Autocracy gave them an armed power of which the whole world stood 
in awe. The drawbacks and oppressive character of the régime were 
admitted and deplored, but the people, even the intelligent classes, were 
willing to submit to it as the price of a splendid international position. 
In this belief the Russians were not alone; it was shared by many other 
more progressive nations. .. . In Russia, however, the idea was uni- 
versal and unquestioned save by an infinitesimal minority. (Russia 
Under the Great Shadow, pp. 5, 6.) 


Turning to the map we find that the Russian Empire 
already stretches across the whole north of Europe, except 
where Scandinavia has a little strip of coveted territory 
along the shore of the Atlantic Ocean ; and by the acquisi- 
tion of Siberia it also stretches across the whole north of 
Asia to the Pacific. And this we find to be not a narrow 
strip, but a territory so liberal that Russia has possession of 
more than half of Europe and perhaps a third of Asia. 
Indeed, she possesses about one-sixth of the habitable earth, 
and with a population of only one hundred and thirty millions 
her territory is but thinly settled. Nevertheless she has been 
reaching out hungrily after China, who with a population of 
four hundred millions would be satisfied if she could be left 
undisturbed with the same amount of territory in Asia 
alone. Russia, instead of developing her own rich domains, 
with its mines and its black belt affording the finest wheat 
lands in the world, has neglected her peasants, leaving them 
in ignorance of progressive methods of agriculture, and has 
constantly sought to prey upon her neighbors, endeavoring to 
make them subject-peoples, whom she could tax and plunder 
for the support of her Grand Dukes, and whose commerce 
she could restrict as far as possible to dealings with her own 
people, thus shutting the door against the common welfare 
of the world. 
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But Japan possesses only a little group of islands off the 
northern shores of the Chinese Empire. With her popula- 
tion of forty-seven millions, if every inch of available land 
were occupied and cultivated to its highest powers of pro. 
duction she could not begin to feed her people. There 
would be but twenty-three million acres to support forty- 
seven million people. Even the manure for her little gar- 
dens in considerable. measure comes from Korea and the 
island of Sakhalin, half of which has been recovered from 
Russia in the present war; and from Korea must come a 
large part of her food in exchange for her manufactures. 

The Japanese are probably a mixed race of Koreans, 
Malays, and other neighboring Asiatics. The Korean 
peninsula they believe to have been colonized by their 
ancestors in prehistoric times. Perhaps the reverse would 
be nearer the truth—that Japan was colonized by the 
Koreans and other neighboring peoples. The Korean lan- 
guage is still the most nearly allied to the Japanese of all 
Asiatic tongues. Certainly the interests of Japan, and even 
her subsistence, is closely bound up with Korea ; and history 
shows her sovereignty there from the Third Century to the 
Eighth, when religious fervor at home led to her neglect of 
her colonies, and Korea then passed out of her hands. But 
in 1894, when China threatened the freedom of Korea, 
Japan defended it in a successful war which established 
her independence. Japan then showed not the slightest 
desire for territorial expansion by annexing Korea. Of this 
Okakura-Kakuzo writes :— 

The history of the war is well known. Ping Yang was another 
Sadowa, and our army conquered the whole of southern Manchuria, 
including Port Arthur. In 1895 a peace was signed by the terms of 
which China fully recognized the independence of Korea and ceded to 
us Formosa, together with the territories which we occupied at the close 
of the war. By this treaty we had attained the object of our campaign, 
which was the protection of the territorial integrity of Korea as a safe- 
guard against any further danger from China. With virtual command 


of the Yellow Sea our anxiety was set at rest. (The Awakening of 
Japan, p. 216.) 
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Then the triple coalition intervened and forcibly restored 
Port Arthur and Manchuria to China, ostensibly in the inter- 
ests of peace, but really that they might help themselves to 
this and other territories, and thus, as it has turned out, in 
the interests of war ; for Japan has had to take Port Arthur 
again by hard fighting, and this time from Russia, the pre- 
tended peacemaker herself. Of this Okakura-Kakuzo con- 


tinues :— 


Nine years elapsed, during which their real designs became revealed. 
The greatest shock came to us, however, when we found that they [the 
Russians] were determined not only to possess Manchuria, but also to 
annex Korea. Protest after protest was made on our part. Promise 
after promise was given by Russia, never to be fulfilled. Meanwhile, 
she was pouring huge armies into Manchuria, and her advance guard 
entered Korea itself. The throat of the dragon was touched, and we 
arose. Among the crags of the Liaotung and the billows of the Yellow 
Sea we closed in deadly conflict. We fought not only for our mother- 
land, but for the ideals of the recent reformation, for the noble heritage 
of classic culture, and for those dreams of peace and harmony in which 
we saw a glorious rebirth for all Asia. 

Who speaks of the Yellow Peril? The idea that China might, with 
the aid of Japan, hurl her hosts against Europe would be too absurd to 
notice were it not for those things from which attention is drawn by the 
utterance. It may not perhaps be generally known that the expression 
“ Yellow Peril” was first coined in Germany when she was preparing 
to annex the coast of Shantung. Naturally, therefore, we become sus- 
picious when Russia takes up the cry at the very moment when she is 
tightening the grasp of her mailed hand on Manchuria and Korea. 


(Jbid., pp. 218, 219.) 


Sidney L. Gulick, who for some eighteen years has lived 
in the Far East, writes :— 


What now does victory for Japan mean? It means first of all the 
thwarting, for a season at least, of Russia’s dreams of Oriental Empire. 
And by the time these dreams revive, China may be able to assist in 
their permanent destruction. Japanese victory means a notice served 
on Germany and France that no interference with China will be toler- 
ated. To China it means opportunity for self-directed development 
along modern paths, a tedious journey for so huge a nation, yet one 
which must be travelled freely if it is to be substantial. Japan’s rapid 
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development has been valuable because so completely self-directed. 
Facts already given as to Chinese students in Japan, and Japanese 
teachers in China, show that Japan has, since the Chino-Japanese war, 
acquired great influence in China. Victory now means a tenfold, a 
hundredfold increase of that influence. .. . 

Japanese influence in that country also means freedom of religious 
belief and opportunity of unimpeded Christian work. . . . 

As opposed to all this, what would result from Russian victory? 
First, the destruction of Japan, the virtual extermination of the people, 
for she is unconquerable. Also, it would mean complete control of 
Manchuria and Korea, and probably their annexation to the Russian 
Empire by right of conquest. Thus established, in due season, Russia 
could execute her plans of appropriating a fair share of China. With 
Japan overthrown, no Western nation would venture to interrupt by 
force Russia’s plans for Oriental empire. . . . 

Manifestly Russia represents absolute imperialism. The rights and 
needs, the growth and welfare of the individual man, are not in her 
thought. Selfish political, commercial, and industrial conquest is the 
aim of herrulers. In their view it is right that the yellow man should 
toil for the white man. Popular education, political power, freedom of 
travel and speech, of thought, belief, and religion for subject peoples, 
are more than passively ignored, they are positively denied to conquered 
peoples. (The White Peril in the Far East, pp. 156-159.) 


How this spirit of the rulers influences the people is 
shown in the behavior of the soldiers of each army on the 
battlefield. The Russians have been found torturing and 
killing the wounded Japanese. At Port Arthur an armistice 
could not be secured for five months to remove the wounded 
and bury the dead ; and the Red Cross corps who attempted 
to perform this duty were shot down. 

Prof. Paul Milyoukov, who lectured last year at Harvard 
and Chicago Universities, in his recent work entitled, 
“ Russia and its Crisis,” shows clearly that the existing con- 
dition of things in his country is due to the fact that the 
Christian religion has never had any real existence there. 
The Eastern Church was at Constantinople, but only the 
external forms and rituals of it ever reached the people of 
Russia. He tells of a traveler, as late as the Seventeenth 
Century, who asked a Russian peasant why the people 
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should not know the Lord’s Prayer or the Ave Maria, and 
received the reply that this was a superior knowledge 
which did not at all suit the simple peasants, but only Tsars 
and the patriarch, and the lords and the clergy, who had no 
work to do. Thus the people had no knowledge of doctrine ; 
they accepted the Christian clergy as a substitute for the 
pagan priest. Their old pagan gods were turned to demons, 
and Christian saints were made to take their places. The 
clergy were asked to expel evil spirits from houses and 
fields by magic rites and solemn incantations, and they 
acquiesced, thus keeping the people in ignorance and super- 
stition, while they themselves, at the darkest periods of 
history, lived evil and immoral lives. The rulers turned all 
this to selfish account in strengthening their despotic 


power. 
The Churchman, last June, recognized this as follows :— 


Now nominally Russia is a Christian nation, and any one who knows 
the Russian people realizes the sincerity of their Christianity. They are 
kindly, simple-hearted, and affectionate, not merely by nature but also 
under the influence of their religious belief. Beneath their ignorance 
and their superstition, one cannot but feel the existence of a real and 
simple faith in Christ, and in this faith lies a great hope for the future. 
But the church of Russia — meaning by that its governing powers — 
and the autocracy of Russia are anti-Christian. He who observes the 
Russian State-Church or Church-State, with its excessive emphasis on 
outward form and its extreme claims to an orthodoxy so rigid that it 
can endure no dissent, yet clothing a spiritual and moral emptiness, 
must recall the Jewish Church at the time of Christ; and it is difficult 
to see how any one imbued with the spirit of the gospel can help feeling 
the same antipathy toward the ecclesiastical-political autocracy of 
Russia, which Jesus felt and expressed toward the ecclesiastical- 
political autocracy of Judea. (Churchman, June 10, 1905.) 


Villari writes to the same effect : — 


The mad policy of indefinite expansion, which was the bread of life 
to the bureaucracy, has found its logical outcome in the Manchurian 
campaign, and is now sapping the blood of the country with no ade- 
quate results. Russia is an immense country, rich in natural resources, 
inhabited by a people who, if primitive and ignorant, have many very 
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fine qualities — strong, capable of the hardest toil, inured to the strug- 
gle with nature; brave, intelligent, and religious, but kept out of the 
march of progress in a condition of semi-Asiatic barbarism for the sake 
of impossible schemes of universal dominion. (Russia Under the Great 
Shadow, p. 8.) 


Thus, notwithstanding the fact that there are scholars 
and poets, artists and musicians in Russia to-day that are 
second to none in the world, we are led to think of her as 
upon the outskirts of the Christian religion, as well as of 
Christian civilization. Hence, the evils which assaulted and 
destroyed the first Christian church would naturally descend 
into their lowest ultimates there and culminate in the worst 
forms of despotism. And while many might be kept in 
states of simple good, still we would expect that under evil 
leadership the common people would be dragged into the 
final struggles and the hardest opposition against the Lord 
in His second coming to emancipate the world. 

There is not space now to consider the way in which the 
Lord is working through nationalism, socialism, nihilism, 
and all sorts of fermentations, as well as by the Christian 
fanaticism of such men as Count Tolstoy, to bring about 
internal changes among the Russian people. But one more 
extract from Villari may be suggestive : — 

Hitherto the great weakness of the Russian revolutionary movement 
was the fact that it was practically limited to the upper and middle 
classes, and found but little response among the mass of the people. 
The devotion of the Russian lower orders to the church, their supersti- 
tious reverence for the Tsar, their ignorance and their intense conserva- 
tism, made it extremely difficult for enthusiastic agitators, educated on 
foreign liberal philosophy, to make much headway with such unprom- 
ising material. ... But of late years the Russian lower classes have 
been evolving in new directions. I have shown how an industrial popu- 
lation has grown up, and the artisans, who are better educated, are far 
more amenable to political propaganda than the untutored mujiks. 
The growing contact with foreign countries, the annual temporary 
migrations of large numbers of Russian laborers into Germany and 
Austria, and the presence of foreign foremen in Russian factories have 
contributed to awaken the working classes, and socialistic ideas have 
been gradually penetrating among them. (/éid., pp. 312, 313.) 
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Nor can we consider at length the analogous changes so 
rapidly taking place in the thoughts and feelings of the 
Japanese. But we must briefly place Japan over against 
Russia in this picture of the meeting of the East with the 
West in the great battle for freedom, in which the Lord is 
now leading and saving all the nations. 

First, then, let us remember that Japan is not a Christian 
nation ; neither are the Oriental peoples Christians, whom 
she seems to be destined to lead and defend against the 
evils of Christendom. But they all belong to that Ancient 
Church, or religion, which preceded Christianity, and of 
which Judaism was a degenerate part. This accounts for 
the entirely different temperament of the Orientals, and 
their entirely different attitude towards imperialism and 
territorial expansion, and their entirely different treatment 
of their prisoners in the recent war. A Christian would be 
stung to revenge by the sight of the mutilated bodies of 
comrades who had been tortured to death when helplessly 
wounded. But the Japanese practised the maxim of an 
ancient sage who bade them : — 


<< 


Strike like the lightning, 
Be terrible like the thunder, 
But remember that the sky 
Itself is always clear above. 
(The Awakening of Japan, p. 83.) 


They were always gentle and merciful with their prisoners. 
The Russian officers, to make them fight desperately, told 
their soldiers that they would be killed with cruelty if they 
fell into the hands of their enemies. To allay this fear the 
Japanese sent out their own countrymen to meet them, when 
being brought to the prisons and hospitals, and assure them 
that they would be treated with the utmost kindness. Not 
an insult was ever offered, not a taunt ever heard, only occa- 
sional exclamations of commiseration, saying, “Oh, how 
dirty,” ever came from the long lines of Japanese men, 
women, and children, who watched their approach. 
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All of this quite agrees with Swedenborg’s observations. 
He speaks of the Russians of his day as the worst of the 
nations of Europe. He says that they labor continually 
(Arcana Ccelestia, 5453). They regard themselves and 
their possessions as belonging not to themselves, but to 
the Czar, and they worship him as their God. (Arcana Cee- 
lestia, 5949.) 

Of the Asiatics many pleasant things are said in the wri- 
tings of the church. It is shown, of course, how they have 
been vastated ; nevertheless the simple good among them, of 
whom the Japanese may well be regarded as conspicuous 
examples, have been mercifully protected from the graver 
evils of their idolatries, and kept in states of neighborly 
affection that take the place of the genuine spiritual love 
of the neighbor in which their church was principled before 
its fall. 

They have never descended into the ultimate relations of 
man to the Lord as revealed in Jesus Christ, and into the 
uses of His kingdom, and therefore have never perverted 
them by diverting them to selfish purposes, as the nations 
of Europe have done. Therefore they are not subject to 
the same evils of commercial imperialism and “graft.” 
They look with wonder and pity, perhaps not unmingled 
with contempt, at western materialism and avarice, which 
the Lord calls the worship of Mammon, and they ask, 
“After you have thus spent your lives in slaving for money 
and material possessions, and sacrificed the higher satisfac- 
tions of existence to your idols, what does it amount to ?” 

Matthew Arnold has given fine expression to this Oriental 
contempt for Occidental imperialism and materialism : — 

The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 

The Roman tempest swell’d and swell’d, 
And on her head was hurl’d. 

The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 


And plunged in thought again. © 
(Obermann Once More.) 
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But the awakening has come at length, as we have seen. 
Japan already realizes the need of Christian civilization, and 
she is now in a position, under Divine Providence, to awaken 
and lead China, if not the whole East, into a participation in 
the new life which the Lord is giving to men to make them 
all one in Him. Japan already is beginning to see that 
Christian civilization without the Christian religion can lead 
only to demoralization and ruin. She also sees that the 
East cannot receive Western forms of Christianity; but 
must go to the Lord Himself in His Word, and receive 
from Him His own Oriental religion, and unfold it in their 
own lives ; for, they remind us, the Lord was born and lived 
in the Orient, and His religion, in its outward forms at least, 
is peculiarly adapted to Orientals. They believe, therefore, 
that they can interpret it for themselves better than the 
Western missionaries. 

Is it not possible that they are included in such passages 
as the following from Swedenborg’s “ Diary ” :— 


It was perceived that those-on earth with whom there is the com- 
munication and influx, were round about the region of Africa, partly in 
Asia also, nearer the Indian Sea, but not at the sea. (4774.) 

I was afterwards brought back again, but higher up, where there 
were spirits from the regions of the north part of Asia, and I perceived 
that, from their life in the world, they were of such a genius that they 
could receive the heavenly doctrine. (4779.) 

Many of those who are in this middle celestial kingdom are from the 
gentiles of Asiatic regions, and very many of those who have been con- 
verted to the Christian religion by missionaries. These, when they 
acknowledge the Lord, and so receive faith, believe in the Lord, nor do 
they care about those tangled questions and arguments as to whether 
faith saves, or charity; nor about the Pope, as to whether he is the 
head of the church; but they live as Christians. These, for the most 
part, are there, and enjoy eternal blessedness; blessedness and wisdom 
that can never be described. (4676.) 


H. Cuinton Hay. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE FAITH WHICH IS AT ONCE RESTFUL AND 
PROGRESSIVE. 


It may be taken for granted that deep down in every earnest 
soul there is present the longing desire for settled religious con- 
victions, for an assured faith in which both the heart and the 
intellect can rest with undoubting confidence. It must be an 
abnormal and purely intellectual state that could lead any to 
make the remark attributed to a radical thinker of the past, 
““Were I to have the choice offered me either of truth or the 
search for truth, I should certainly choose the latter.”” The very 
utterance of words like these implies a misapprehension of the 
nature of truth. They plainly regard both “truth” and “the 
search for truth” as an end, that end being the mere exhilaration 
of the intellect. And with this end in view the preference would 
very naturally be given to “the search for truth,” as likely to 
afford more of the pleasurable excitement sought. 

But when truth is regarded as a means to the realization of 
the one great end of our existence, which is a life of use, its 
value is immeasurably exalted. It is then seen to be the light in 
which we are to rejoice and by which we are to walk the way of 
life with firm but humble step. And thus viewed, the choice 
above suggested would simply be the option between walking 
restfully in the light, or groping restlessly for the light. 

But just here arises a question. The New Church exists 
because the Lord has given to men a new revelation of truth—a 
revelation of genuine truth —a revelation which takes the world 
beyond the mere appearances of truth, upon which the religious 
thought of the past has been so largely based, into a rational 
perception of its realities. Very distinctly does the Lord point 
to this revelation in the words recorded in the gospels as given 
by John : — 

I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 

Howbeit when He the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide you into all 
the truth. (xvi. 12, 13.) 
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And the question is, How are we to reconcile this clear state- 
ment of the comprehensive character of the revelation which the 
Lord now makes to the world through the instrumentality of 
Emanuel Swedenborg with the necessarily limited grasp of the 
contents of that revelation by men? In other words, How is it 
possible that these teachings can bring to those who receive 
them such settled convictions of truth as will impart rest to the 
intellect and the heart, and at the same time leave room, so to 
speak, for infinite progression ? 

The answer to these queries is not difficult to find. For “all 
the truth,” into which receptive souls may now be guided, refers 
less to the volume of new knowledge that has been revealed to 
men, than to the new attitude toward the truth which this knowl- 
edge renders possible. This attitude affords an entirely new 
point of view. It enables us to look at the truth from within 
instead of from without. We thus see it in its entirety, in its 
completeness. It no longer stands before us as a mere mass of 
facts, but as a body of sound and rational conclusions. Hence it 
presents to us a coherent and perfect system, wherein each part 
or element is seen to occupy its own right place and to contrib- 
ute to the forming of a harmonious whole. 

And here we can see with clearness the relation of the Lord’s 
previous words — “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now”’—to the promise that when He should 
come as “ the Spirit of truth” He will guide the world into “all 
the truth.” It isa feature of childhood that isolated facts are 
then grasped without discerning the relation of such facts to each 
other. With the child the rational mind is not yet developed. 
He is unable to make logical deductions by linking together the 
things which seem to him to stand quite by themselves. Hence 
he cannot lay hold of systems as systems. He can gain ac- 
quaintance with the constituent parts of these systems, but in so 
doing he does not recognize their relation to the connected 
whole. In this deductive work he can be instructed later, but he 
cannot bear such instruction now. 

And in the spiritual experiences of the world the like is true. 
During its less mature states the Christian world has been met 
_by the apparently isolated and fragmentary truths found in the 
letter of the Word. In these states it could not bear more, and 
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so there revelation has secined to reach its end. But now that 
the world has advanced to states of greater maturity it has 
become possible for it to receive a revelation of “all the truth.” 
In the light of this revelation we have set before us a complete 
philosophy of life which the rational mind at once discerns as 
sound in its premises and certain in its conclusions. And thus 
seen and grasped this revelation brings rest to the mind, it ban- 
ishes doubt and removes solicitude. But this does not mean the 
end of progress. It means rather, its real beginning. Now, as 
never before, it becomes possible for us to go forward intelli- 
gently, for we may walk in the light of “all the truth.” It is 
true that we stand only on the threshold of the new revelation. 
An endless world of attainment lies before us, but we may feel 
entire confidence that it is all to be made along these lines. 

We may see this condition of mind very well illustrated upon 
the natural plane of thought, in the state of restful confidence 
with which the world at large holds the general truths of the 
present system of astronomy. No doubt is felt among persons 
of ordinary intelligence that in what are to-day the common 
teachings of this science we have the genuine truth set before us. 
For these teachings are based not upon mere appearances, as 
were.those of former systems, but upon a recognition of the 
rationally true relation of suns and planets to each other. And 
so the student of the heavens pursues his studies and investiga- 
tions upon the basis of these general teachings with unquestion- 
ing confidence. It is little that he knows compared with what 
lies beyond, but he is sure of his system. His rational mind 
reposes quietly and securely in what is now seen and accepted 
in this science as the genuine truth. 

And it is a similar conviction upon a higher plane that comes 
to us by names of the revelation of the spirit of truth. By the 
opening of the Divine Word and by the disclosures made to us 
through Swedenborg respecting the spiritual world and the nature 
of the life led there, disclosures which are essential] to an intelli- 
gent understanding of the deeper meaning of the Word, we are 
guided into a rational conception of “all the truth.” But the 
satisfying grasp of the truth thus gained, while it makes possible 
a confident and undoubting faith, only opens before us an ever- 
brightening but never-ending path of progress. 

W. H. M. 
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PREVAILING JUDAISM. 


Pror. CLyDE W. Vortaw, of the University of Chicago, has 
lately printed in the Sidlical World a paper entitled, ‘The 
Modern Jewish View of Jesus,” drawing on certain articles in 
the “ Jewish Encyclopedia.” He is correct in saying that that 
great work represents the views of the more liberal Jewish 
scholars, and he is careful to state their views fairly. That our 
Lord and Christianity are mentioned at all in such a work shows 
a change of Jewish thought, and so careful are the editors to 
cover the ground ‘thoroughly that the article on “Jesus of 
Nazareth” is written in three divisions by as many authors. 
There are also articles on “Jesus in Theology,” the “New 
Testament,” and on “Christianity in its Relation to Judaism.” 
These Jews of the “‘ Encyclopedia” believe in God, in the Scrip- 
tures, with the limitations of higher criticism, in natural science, in 
the Mosaic law as morally good but outgrown in many respects, 
in a Judaism which contemplates no return to Palestine and no 
personal Messiah, and in a “rational and humanitarian concep- 
tion of religion.” * 

Professor Votaw shows that the “ Encyclopedia” regards the 
gospels as “ worked-over partisan documents, untrue to the 
history of Jesus and unfair to the Jews”; that the portions of 
the gospels relating to His infancy, baptism, temptation, trans- 
figuration, and resurrection are “discredited”; that He was 
born at Nazareth, not Bethlehem; that He was “harsh and 
unjust toward the ruling and well-to-do classes”; that He did 
not claim to be divine; and that He was condemned by a few 
priests only, acting without legal trial or national authority. 

In stating these positions, Professor Votaw remarks that 
“in some matters the ‘Encyclopedia’ view will be found to 
agree with the most radical positions of present-day Christian 
scholars.” It is to this point that we would call attention. In 
current teaching it is always “Jesus” now, and never “the 
Lord,” and this means a prevalent doubt as to the incarnation, 


*Platform of the Reform Rabbinical Conference of 1885. 
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the Messiahship, and the glorification. Jesus lived and taught 
in Palestine, it is commonly said, but we know very little about 
the man because the evangelists and others had ideas of Him 
not at all reasonable and credible. Eliminating all that we can- 
not accept, He remains a teacher of extraordinary power over 
ignorant men, but probably nothing more. There is a current 
belief that any higher view of Him is merely traditional and 
entitles its holder to no respect among scholars. So far has the 
Unitarianism of the last generation gone that it is virtually 
identical with this later Judaism. Indeed the number of Jews 
who are holding positions in the faculties of universities is ama- 
zingly large, and Christian youth, taught by them, show only 
so-called scientific faith, which believes very little and is proudly 
critical and skeptical. 

It is, therefore, common to misunderstand the attitude of the 
New Church. It is supposed to accept blindly the teachings of 
Swedenborg and to be far behind the times, and wholly lacking 
in courteous fellowship with Jews and Unitarians. It must: 
remain for the present so misunderstood, but some day its 
vindication will come, for its belief in the Lord and the Scrip- 
tures and the spiritual world and the eternal superiority of pure 
Christianity to all other systems is not traditional, nor supersti- 
tious, but rational and having every quality of sound thinking 
and noble human living. It respects the Jewish and all other 
religions so far as they go in the upbuilding of the best human- 
ity, but it cannot put its light under a bushel, it cannot equivo- 
cate to please any one, it can only bear witness of Him who is 
the Saviour, whether men will hear or whether they will forbear. 
More and more, as the years go on, the New Church finds itself 
isolated, being the only body which worships the Lord Jesus 
Christ and seeks to live in His presence; but in this isolation, 
having Him, it has light and joy and peace. Seeing the truth 
and value of every word of the gospels, seeing that He was and 
is the very Word made flesh, it abides in Him as the branch in 
the vine, and strives by Him and for Him and from Him to be 
faithful to its trust. 

7 W. 
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UNSETTLED DENOMINATIONS. 


_ In striking contrast with the peaceful progress in religious 
faith and spiritual knowledge enjoyed by New-Churchmen is the 
unsettled and disturbed condition of the denominations about 
us. Not only must they at frequent intervals endure the discom- 
forts of heresy trials, or avert them by the loss in some other way 
of advanced thinkers in their pulpits and educational institu- 
tions, but they must also be kept in a state of constant unrest 
by problems of the conscience, by questions of honor and hon- 
esty in the profession of faith, by feelings of embarrassment and 
inconsistency between the creeds to which they subscribe and 
their own genuine misgivings and oftentimes contrary convic- 
tions. 

A pathetic example of this is given in a recent contribution to 
The Outlook by the Rev. Algernon Sidney Crapsey, D.D., under 
the title, “Honor Among Clergymen,” which is answered by the 
Rev. Edward Abbott of Cambridge, and many others, mostly 
Episcopalians, and which calls out two editorials from Zhe Out- 
look itself. 

The bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at the close 
of their General Convention a year ago, issued a pastoral letter 
in which they seemed to be apprehensive of danger in the 
unsettled states of their clergy, and to desire at least to silence 
the expression of them. 

The conscience of Dr. Crapsey seems to have been pricked by 
this warning, and after a year’s uneasiness he has sought the 
columns of Zhe Outlook to free his mind. He is doubtless right 
in believing that he is not alone in his trouble, that the pastoral 
letter of his bishops raises a question of honor which every 
clergyman, not only of the Episcopal but of all the denomina- 
tions about us, must meet at least once, and more than once if it 
is not settled in his conscience what his duty is in this transition 
period from the old to the new Christian faith, when his own 
honest convictions are not in agreement with the doctrines for 
which his denomination stands, and to teach which he has sol- 
emnly promised at his ordination. 


My 
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The pastoral letter reads in part as follows : — 


If one finds, whatever his office or place in the church, that he has lost his 
hold upon her fundamental verities, then, in the name of common honesty, 
let him be silent or withdraw. 


This would seem to leave a great many clergymen in that 
denomination with no alternative, if by “her fundamental veri- 
ties” are meant the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion to which they 
must subscribe to be ordained. For a preacher and teacher can- 
not be silent in the fulfilment of his duties, and these are the 
very matters concerning which it is his duty to teach. We doubt 
if many of the bishops themselves could go on in their offices if 
held very closely to this interpretation of their own pastoral 
letter. If, then, this natural definition of the “fundamental veri- 
ties’”’ of the Episcopal denomination is to be set aside, what is 
left but for each man to make his own definition? This Dr. 
Crapsey proceeds todo. He immediately passes beyond the con- 
fines of his own, and every other denomination, and goes to the 
Lord’s own words in the Gospels, selecting from them the Two 
Great Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Five Laws of 
Righteousness in the Sermon on the Mount (Marr. v. 21-48), as 
containing the basic truths of Christianity. He then writes: — 

We hold that if we believe what Jesus believed and teach what Jesus 
taught we are true to our high calling as ministers in and of the church of 
Jesus. We look upon Jesus Himself as our ultimate authority. We are 
ready to admit that if a man cannot from his heart say the Lord’s Prayer, if 
the Two Great Commandments of the law have no validity with him, and if 
he looks upon the Five Laws of Righteousness as impractical, then that man 
has no right to remain in the ministry of the church of Jesus, for he differs 
fundamentally from the whole conception of Jesus concerning religion and 
life. 

Now there are many difficulties with this position. For first 
of all it gives the church only an ethical function—that of an 
ethical society. It is organized upon an agreement of belief 
about conduct only; as to what the effect of this conduct shall 
be upon the soul, and upon the soul’s present and future relation 
to the Lord and His kingdom, it reaches no conclusions; respect- 
ing the nature of God and of Divine Revelation, of sin and 
redemption, of forgiveness and heaven and hell, of the resurrec- 
tion— whether of the body or of the spirit, of the meaning of 
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the Word of God in its reference to countless spiritual matters, 
which can give to the church its peculiar function as the recipi- 
ent and expounder of Divine Revelation, it is to be silent, to 
have no unanimity of thought and conviction, no authoritative 
voice for the children growing up, and for the childlike multitudes, 
who need the spiritual motherhood of the Lamb’s wife. Only the 
guesses, the speculations of teachers who may hold various and 
shifting views and opinions of what Revelation is and of what 
it teaches, all the way from the most radical Unitarian to the most 
literal Calvinist—this is the logical outcome of Dr. Crapsey’s 
pleading for liberality in his and in other denominations, and for 
freedom to exercise the minister’s as the prophet’s office —free- 
dom to use his reason in receiving truth from the God of truth. 

For there is no indication that he is looking to the Lord Jesus 
as that God; but rather to some other, to Whom he seems to 
think of Jesus as likewise looking. It is always by the name 
“Jesus” that he calls Him, as he would call Matthew, Luke, or 
John, or any man, and never by the name of the Lord or God. 
And in the same way he seems to pass by the Bible, and to feel 
that he can receive truth directly from God Himself as a prophet, 
which shall enable him to pass upon the Bible, determining the 
degrees of divine inspiration in it, and interpreting its meaning. 

Thus he gives to himself individually, and to each of his breth- 
ren distributively, the prophetic office and gifts of divinely in- 
spired discernment, which used to be claimed for the church 
collectively, and which gave to Rome, in its logical results, the 
dogma of infallibility and divine authority. 

Now this will not help matters, but rather, as Rome points 
out, it will lead to endless confusion and ultimate skepticism and 
hopeless agnosticism. 

There must be some divine authority revealed and centered 
in the church which all its teachers and all its members may per- 
ceive in the light of reason, and before which they may freely 
bow in the acknowledgment of love, adoration, and obedience, 
and by which they may be united into one organism receptive of 
spiritual light and life for men, or the church will disintegrate, 
crumble to dust, and the world will perish. 

Hitherto, for a large part of the Christian church — the Prot- 
estant part —this authority has been found in the letter of the 
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Sacred Scriptures. But the progress of science, and higher gifts 
of human freedom and reason, have led to a critical examination 
of old interpretations of the Word of God and the discovery that 
they are not, to say the least, suited to the needs of to-day. In 
other words, the old doctrines of religion drawn from the letter 
of the Sacred Scriptures are now found to be false. Therefore 
the old center of divine authority in the church is removed, and 
every progressive teacher of religion is looking for new interpre- 
tations, for new truths, in order that it may be restored. How 
widespread the realization of this fact is becoming is shown, for 
instance, in Dr. Lorimer’s Lowell Lectures of 1900, afterwards 
elaborated and published in a considerable volume entitled 
“Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,” from which we 
read : — 

As yet we have no theology wrought out under modern influences worthy 
to take the place of the no longer credible Augustinian system. At present 
we are in a transition state. We have done with the old, and we have not 
been able to satisfy ourselves with the new. Very creditable attempts have 
been made in Europe and America to provide a substitute; but these per- 


formances leave much to be desired, often lacking in logical precision, or defi- 
cient in philosophical depth, or sadly wanting in Scriptural authentication. 


To meet this need, divinely foreseen, the Lord promised His 
second coming. Therefore the prophetic function, which Dr. 
Crapsey contends he has a right to exercise within his denomina- 
- tion, will not be given nor needed. The “ original theologian ”’ 
of the future who is to discover the truth, and whose advent Dr. 
Lorimer predicted, will not be needed. The Lord Himself has 
kept His promise made to His church at His first coming — that 
He would come again and teach them the “ many things ” which 
He had to say to His disciples when they should be able and 
prepared to receive them. 

In accord with this promise He has come and is already say- 
ing them. Therefore, all things are being made new, and we 
are living in a new age. What these brethren of the various 
unsettled denominations need is, to find Him as He is now re- 
vealed anew in the deeper, spiritual truths of His own Holy 
Word. Then they will understand Him in His divine-human 
life, and understand His Word as divinely inspired in every jot 
and tittle of the original languages because it contains within the 
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letter of its utterances spiritual meanings which reveal heavenly 
and divine things and relations for the soul. 

There can be prophets in the church no more, because the 
prophet’s function is to receive and record these divinely inspired 
words of the Sacred Scriptures, and all such prophecy has been 
completed and fulfilled in the Lord Jesus, the Word itself made 
flesh. It is left now for the church, therefore, only to study that 
Word made flesh and completed in the Bible in this light of His 
second coming, recognizing the Lord Himself thus personally 
present as the central authority, the real glorified divine-human 
head of the church, and following Him into the religious life 
which He alone can give. Then every eye may see Him, every 
heart may bow to Him, all denominations may be united in Him, 
as the only One who can break the seals and give them the new 
theology, the new revelations of Himself and His kingdom, out 
of His own Word. For of the church of His second coming it 
is written : — 

The throne of God and of the Lamb 

Shall be therein. 

And His servants shall serve Him. 


And they shall see His face ; 
And His name shall be in their foreheads. (REV. xxii. 3, 4.) 


In the midst of all the unsettled denominations of to-day there 
is one organization in which this divine authority is thus recog- 
nized and centered in the Lord Himself revealed in His own 
Word, opened and explained by Himself. It is true that Eman- 
uel Swedenborg has been employed as an instrument in thus 
making the Lord known, but like the pen of a writer when the 
book has been written, the instrument disappears and is ac- 
counted as nothing. The writings of the instrument remain 
and. are essential, but the important fact is that the Lord Him- 
self is found in His own Word by means of them, and that every 
eye may see Him, and every soul may learn the truths of His 
kingdom from Him in full accord and unanimity, and in the full- 
est exercise of individual freedom and reason. 


H, C. H. 
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“THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM.” 


In the year 1go1 Prof. H. G. Mitchell, D.D., of the School of 
Theology of Boston University, published under the above title 
his views on the Pentateuch in general and on the early chapters 
of Genesis in particular. His book has caused him to lose his 
position —that is, the bishops of the Methodist Church have 
declined to approve his reappointment by the trustees of the 
‘ University. The case is causing much comment, because it is 
so unusual now for a man in his position to be disciplined for 
departing widely from the standards of his church. To be sure, 
Andover Seminary has a provision in its charter requiring its 
professors once in five years to subscribe to a Calvinistic creed, 
but the long struggle for liberty, which has almost wholly 
deprived that institution of students, has ended in the creed 
being ignored. So the University of Chicago has set itself free 
from the Baptists, and Union Seminary in New York has set 
itself free from the Presbyterians. But Boston University must 
have the sanction of the Methodist bishops, and when they have 
withheld it from Professor Mitchell, his work in its School of 
Theology ceases. He is a man of high reputation, and his 
silence under discipline shows him to be above all strife. He 
has not retracted anything and is not likely to do so. 

To ascertain what teaching is thus condemned, a perusal of 
his book has been made with interest. It is clearly expressed, 
and, except for the great amount of matter crowded into foot- 
notes, is skilfully arranged. Like other authors he has his 
favorite word—an unfortunate one here—and that is the 
word “ betray,” which, by its frequency, gives the impression of 
finding out frauds attempted by the Bible writers, but betrayed 
by them through use of peculiar words and otherwise. In treat- 
ing of the Pentateuch he gives the history of the theory of 
several documents, which he accepts in the Graf-Wellhausen 
form. He goes so far as to say: — 


Jesus and His early disciples were Jews, and, as such, shared to a greater 
or less extent the traditional opinions of their countrymen. They would 
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naturally, therefore, think and speak of the Pentateuch as the work of 
Moses. . . . Jesus never claimed to be omniscient. 


Speaking of details he is highly critical : — 


It is probably an interest in antiquity, rather than a taste for poetry, that 
accounts for the fragments of ancient songs preserved in this document... . 
The first account of creation is generally considered a fine example of the 
sublime; the impression, however, is produced in spite of peculiarities that 
would spoil the effect of less impressive subjects. 


He calls the ephod “an image of some sort and not a gar- 
ment.” He says that “this so-called Law of Moses is a com- 
posite work, the growth of the entire period from Moses to 
Ezra.” He remarks that “biblical scholars have deprived 
Moses of the honor of having written a great work at the dicta- 
tion of Deity.” 

In commenting upon Gen. i.-xi. Dr. Mitchell has much of 
interest to say, but the general effect of his commentary is 
simply to empty the account of any significance. Thus he 
doubts if the original story of Eden had any mention of the tree 
of life. The statement in ili. 16, as to the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, “can hardly be correct.” The serpent is noth- 
ing but a serpent. ‘* Most thoughtful people will feel obliged to 
question or deny the correctness of the account of the origin 
of evil here given.” Speaking of the sons of God and daughters 
of men, he says that “the author does not see fit to explain what 
form they wore in their conjugal relations.” Using his favorite 
word he says, ‘“‘ There are only two of the sons of Shem in whom 
the priestly author betrays any further interest.” He finds in 
chapter x. “incongruous additions.’’ In xi. ‘with his customary 
regard for the reputation of his worthies, P seems to have 
omitted the obscene legend by which J accounts for the Moabites 
and Ammonites.’”’ The change of name from Abram to Abraham 
“is probably a local or dialectical variation.”’ 

We do not see how a man who honestly can find in Genesis 
little more than this, is able to prepare men for the ministry. 
He has taken away the old crude ideas, but has nothing to sub- 
stitute for them. Thus emptied, the Pentateuch is still interest- 
ing to study, but must be spoken of with depreciation. 

It would not be so viewed if, whatever its outward quaintness 
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and anthropomorphism, it was seen to bear in every word a 
meaning relating to the spiritual history of mankind. And 
obviously nothing but this sublime and coherent spiritual mean- 
ing can save it from the fate which the critical scholars assign to 
it. And how can the bishops make the teaching better by drop- 
ping one man, unless they find another who is more than a 


critic of the letter? 
We 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY. 


THE ninety-fifth annual report of this London organization is 
a remarkable record of diligent work, with which nothing of the 
kind in America can be compared. There were some twenty- 
three thousand copies of the works of Swedenborg issued, being 
about ten times as many as in the previous year. - This great out- 
put was due to a sale at news-stands of “ Heaven and Hell” and 
“Divine Love and Wisdom” to such an extent as to equal all 
the previous sales in the whole life of the society. 

Interesting items are that fifty copies of the latter work in 
Icelandic have gone into circulation, sixty volumes in Italian 
have gone to Trieste, one hundred have been sent out in Nor- 
wegian, twenty-five in Hindi, and the same number in Arabic. 
A distribution is going on to Danish clergymen on their pay- 
ment of postage for one or both of two small works. A biog- 
raphy of Swedenborg having been called for to go into public 
libraries, the society adopted for this purpose Benjamin 
Worcester’s “Life and Mission.” The phototyping of the 
“Index Biblicus”’ proceeds steadily. In Russian the society has 
printed a thousand copies of the “Heavenly Doctrine,” sent 
many to this country, and circulated others in the Japanese 
camps of Russian prisoners. And now that the ban is removed, 
a gentleman in St. Petersburg has translated another book 
which is selling well. Rev. James Hyde’s “ Bibliography of 
Swedenborg’”’ has been partly printed, but it will be a large book 


seven hundred pages. 
Among the replies of public libraries to an offer of books, 
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Ipswich said that a leading man of the Congregational Church 
remarked in committee, ‘‘ Those Swedenborgians are pushing to 
the front.” Rugby said, “There has been a fair inquiry for 
your books.” Wrexham said, “The whole of your former gifts 
of books have been well read and appreciated.” 

Such good work merits and receives support. During the 
year the society received over eighty thousand dollars in one 
legacy. 

All this represents devoted service by officers and committees 
acting unitedly and intelligently, and standing ready always to 
adopt new measures without hesitation, if reasonably likely to be 


useful. 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


EXPOSITION OF MATTHEW IX. 


In this chapter five miracles of mercy are recorded, inter- 
spersed with the teachings of our Lord, all showing the presence 
and power of the divine humanity among men. At the request 
of the Gadarenes, who were alarmed at the sudden destruction 
of the herd of swine, the Lord crossed the lake from their 
country in a boat and came to “ His own city.” All the journey- 
ings of our Lord denote changes of state involved in His work 
of subjugating the hells and glorifying His human. To cross the 
sea in a boat to His own city is to advance by a knowledge of 
the truth to a recognition of His own power among men. In 
the recognition of this power He could say, “The Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” His first act after 
coming to Capernaum was to heal a paralytic who was brought 
to Him on a bed. The healing word was, “Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” It would thus appear that 
disease is the effect of sin. We are not to infer from this that 
every individual case of disease is the direct effect of the 
sins of the diseased person. It may be from the general 
sphere of evil which exhales from the hells of both worlds 
and which takes effect wherever there is a body sensitive to 
its influence; and that sensitiveness may be due to heredity 
or adverse environment more than to the actual sin of the 
diseased person. Nevertheless, the belief was common among 
both. Jews and Gentiles that every disease or other affliction 
was a punishment from God inflicted for some sin that the 
afflicted person had sometime committed. Hence a diseased 
person was likely to be despised as “a sinner.” The paralytic 
here mentioned evidently shared the general belief, and regarded 
himself as being justly punished for his sins. He was penitent, 
but he was powerless to live a useful life. He evidently desired 
not only to be healed, but also to serve the Lord in a good life. 
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The Lord spoke in accommodation to his thought. The words, 
“Be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven,’’ were just the words 
that he needed to inspire that faith and hope that would open 
the way for a new influx of life into his nervous system, giving 
him power to move. Being inspired by hope and good cheer, 
the next step was an act of obedience to the command, ‘Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.”’ 

Here were three acts of the paralytic—an act of the will in 
resolving to be healed and to live a good life; an act of faith in 
coming to Jesus, a faith which was greatly strengthened by the 
Lord’s words; and an act of obedience. Love, faith, and obe- 
dience are the essentials of salvation. 

The Lord’s act of forgiving sins, together with the declaration 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, is a 
testimony to His own divinity, since God alone can forgive sins; 
but the unbelieving scribes thought He blasphemed, for they saw 
in Him only the man of Nazareth. But when the multitudes 
saw the miracle, “they were afraid and glorified God, who had 
given such power unto men.” They too, though in more open 
states, regarded Him as a mere man. 

In the true sense of the term, the forgiveness of sin is the 
giving up or removal of sin by the reception of power from the 
Lord. The spiritual paralytic is the man who desires to shun 
evil and do good but has not the power. He is conscious of his 


* own utter inability. In his despair he comes to the Lord. The 


very act of looking to the Lord effects an interior communication 
between his mind and the Lord’s divine human, which is “the 
Son of Man.” He receives a new influx of life, and in the 
divine strength he arises, takes up his bed and departs to his 
house —that is, he takes up the doctrines of revealed truth and 
carries them into his life. 

The next event recorded in this chapter is the calling of 
Matthew, who is found sitting at the receipt of custom. The 
call from the service of the Roman government to the service of 
the Lord denotes the progress of the soul from merely rational 
life to spiritual life, effected by the drawing of the Spirit, sig- 
nified by “ Follow Me.” (verse 9.) 

The displeasure of the Pharisees at seeing Jesus eating with 
publicans and sinners (verse 11), expresses the state of those who 
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are in hypocritical good, who exhibit pious indignation at friend- 
ship manifested toward those who are regarded by them as 
sinners. Abstractly, they represent elements of self-righteous- 
ness or self-adulation, which are disturbed when the truth is 
applied by the Spirit to the heart and vivifies the remains of 
good and truth there stored. As the publicans and sinners who 
believed formed the nucleus of a new church, so the remains of 
good and truth implanted in the natural mind form the basis of 
regeneration. The Lord comes not to call the righteous, to 
glorify hypocritical good, but sinners to repentance, to vivify the 
remains, and thus save man, 

But the words, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance,” have still another meaning. In “Arcana Ceeles- 
tia,” 2661, it is said : — 

The Most Ancient Church, which was called man, was celestial, and if 
this had remained in its integrity there would have been no need for 
the Lord to be born a man, wherefore, as soon as this church began to 
decay, the Lord forsaw that the celestial church would entirely perish from 
off the earth, and therefore, immediately a prediction was made concerning 
the Lord’s coming into the world (GEN. iii. 15). After the time of that 
church there was. no longer a celestial church, but a spiritual church. .. . 
This church, or they who were of the spiritual church, could not have been 
saved, unless the Lord had come into the world. This is what is meant by 
the Lord’s words in Matthew : “They that are sound have no need of 
a physician, but they that are sick; I came not to cal] the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance.” 


The sentence, “ But go and learn what this meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice,” is here passed over by Swedenborg, 
evidently being unnecessary to his exposition. It means that 
God wills the internal worship of a heavenly life, and not the 
mere forms of worship, which are of no avail except so far as 
they contribute to real worship. 

In verses 14-17 the Lord answers the question as to why His 
disciples did not fast like the disciples of John and the Phari- 
sees, and He identifies fasting with mourning. ‘Can the sons 
of the bride-chamber mourn so long as the bridegroom is with 
them?” His disciples, who are the sons of the bride-chamber, 
are the truths of the church which receive good, the bridegroom, 
and rejoice therein. But the Lord predicts the consummation 
of the church, when good shall be separated from truth, resulting 
in fasting, the loss of happiness. 
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The disciples of Jesus are also happier than the disciples of 
John, because they have cast off Judaism and belong wholly to 
a new dispensation. ‘No man putteth a new piece of cloth to 
an old garment.” Christianity is not an attachment to Judaism, 
but is a separate garment, new in its entirety. The truths of the 
Christian Church cannot be received in Judaistic states; new 
wine must be put into new bottles. Neither can the truths of 
the New-Jerusalem Church be received in ordinary Christian 
states ; new states are necessary for the reception of new truths. 
New wine in old wineskins will burst them in the process of 
fermentation ; so when new truths are tested by the fermenting 
process of temptations, they will be rejected unless received in 
properly prepared states. 

Verses 20-22 record the interesting case of the woman whose 
issue of blood was healed by touching the hem of the Lord’s 
garment, denoting the removal of natural love separated from 
the spiritual, and which profanes the good of love, effected by 
contact with the ultimates of the divine human. As the result 
of the Lord’s descent into ultimates there is an influx of life 
immediately from His divine natural into the natural degree of 
human life, drying up the fountains of natural and profaning love 
which are there. We touch the hem of His garment when we 
worship the Lord as a Man, realizing that He is ever present in 
His divine-human nature. 

The raising of the ruler’s daughter is next recorded. ‘She is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” The affection for truth is not dead in 
the unregenerate, but is slumbering or dormant in the natural 
mind. The Lord, by the communication of His power with His 
word, raises the affection of truth out of the natural plane into 
the spiritual. She is raised up after all unbelieving persons are 
put out of the house; likewise the love of truth is elevated to 
the spiritual plane after evils and falsities have been rejected. 

“And his fame went abroad throughout all that land” (verse 
26); when the affections are elevated the Lord is glorified in all 
our states. 

Then follows the story of two blind men restored to sight. 
This miracle is a very proper sequel of the other; for as the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter denotes the birth of new affec- 
tions, the restoration of sight denotes the birth of new thought. 
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Blindness denotes ignorance of the truth. There are two kinds 
of blindness: (1) innocent blindness, resulting from false educa- 
tion, or no education, and which is sometimes called blindness 
from birth; and (2) wilful blindness, resulting either from the 
refusal to learn the truth, or from the perversion of truths 
learned. The former can be cured, the latter cannot, at least 
not without great difficulty. The two men here recorded are of 
the former class. They followed Jesus, “crying and saying, 
Have mercy on us, thou son of David.” Crying is expressive of 
intense desire, while saying is expressive of thought, both of 
which are exercised in the reception of spiritual light. In call- 
ing Jesus the son of David, and thus acknowledging His Messiah- 
ship, they stand for those who acknowledge the divinity of the 
Word, without which the eyes cannot be opened to see its truths. 
The eye denotes the understanding, which is the faculty for 
receiving spiritual light. The Lord touches the eyes of the blind 
men, and thus by influx He communicates power to the seeing 
faculty. A faith in the Lord’s power to help is also necessary; 
** Believe ye that I am able to do this?” 

When Jesus opened their eyes He strictly charged them to let 
no man know it. The reason of this charge, and of similar 
charges in other cases, is not clearly apparent. But it is evi- 
dent that He did not wish His miracles to be taken as evidence 
of His divine authority; He repudiated the display of power; 
He loved to be unknown except so far as a knowledge of Him 
was essential to the salvation of men, and miracles were simply 
expressions of His divine compassion for suffering humanity. 
And yet His charge seems to have had no appreciable effect, for 
“they went forth and spread abroad His fame in all that land,” 
evidently unable to restrain and conceal their gratitude. - 
When He cured the Gergesene demoniac, as recorded in 
Mark v., He gave no charge of secrecy, but on the contrary said, 
**Go to thy house and unto thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and how He had mercy on 
thee.” This He said, not from a desire to be known, but to 
bring joy to the friends of the demoniac. Likewise there is joy 
in the church and in heaven when a saul is delivered from evil. 
But when our eyes are opened to spiritual light, we are not to 
teach the new truth to others until it is well established and 
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comprehended in our own minds, signified by the charge of 
silence to the restored blind men. 

The last miracle recorded in this chapter is that of the restora- 
tion of a dumb demoniac. He was brought to Jesus, denoting 
a drawing by the Spirit to confession of the Lord and repent- 
ance. In most cases dumbness is the result of deafness. As 
deafness is an obstruction of the influx of sound waves, dumb- 
ness is an obstruction of the efflux of sound waves in words. As 
deafness signifies a lack of proper attention and obedience to 
the truths of the Word, dumbness denotes a lack of the power 
to express the truths of the Word in a truly useful life. Both 
these lacks are due to the presence of evil in the will. In 
coming to the Lord the evil—the demon — is removed, result- 
ing in the life of obedience to the Word and thence the life 
of use. 

Here are three miracles recorded in an orderly succession, 
denoting: (1) the elevation of the affections to the spiritual 
plane; (2) the opening of the understanding to spiritual light; 
and (3) the removal of evil from the inner and outer life. 

But the Pharisees said, “‘ By the prince of the devils casteth 
he out devils.”” Hypocritical good ascribes to selfish motives all 
good deeds done by those who are not in similar hypocritical 
good. In Mark iii. and Luke xi., where the scribes make 
similar accusations, the Lord answers them by the illustration of 
the kingdom and the house divided against itself. 

In the closing verses of this chapter we see Jesus going about 
all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom and healing all manner of 
disease and sickness, having compassion on the scattered and 
shepherdless multitude, and asking His disciples to pray for 
more laborers for the harvest — all showing the Lord’s spiritual 
work throughout His universal church, bringing new light to 
the people, removing all manner of evils and falsities, in infinite 
love gathering His children together into one fold, and leading 
them to eternal life. 


J. S. Davin. 
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LIFE IN GOD AND LIFE IN MAN. 


No doctrine is more fully and forcibly set forth in the Word of 
the Lord and in the teachings of the New Church than this: that 
God only has life in Himself and from Himself; that He is Life 
itself and Love itself, while men and angels are simply and only 
recipient forms of life from Him. God is, therefore, uncreate 
and infinite, while the man and the angel are created and finite. 
This doctrine is the foundation of all genuine faith in God. 

Whatever may be the appearance to man, the real truth is that 
which has just been stated. In the work entitled “ Angelic Wis- 
dom Concerning the Divine Love and Wisdom,” the nature of 
the Divine Life and of man’s life as derived from the Lord’s life 
is explained and unfolded, and thus revealed in a manner most 
wonderful and beautiful. It is declared in this work that, — 

The Lord, who is the God of the universe, is uncreate and infinite, whereas 
man and angel are created and finite; and because the Lord is uncreate and 
infinite He is Being itself, which is called Jehovah, and He is Life itself, or 
Life in Himself. From the uncreate, infinite Being itself and Life itself no 
being can be immediately created, because the Divine is one and not divisi- 
ble; but from created and finite substances, so formed that the Divine may 
be in them, beings may be created. Since men and angels are such beings, 
they are recipients of life; wherefore if any man suffers himself to be so far 
misled as to think that he is not a recipient of life, but life itself, he cannot 
be withheld from thinking himself a god. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 4.) 


Man’s life, therefore, is from the Lord alone. In the work on 
the “ Divine Providence ”’ it is said that “he lives from the Lord 
alone and not from himself.” (15§1.) 

The influx of life from the Lord and its reception by man is, 
comparatively, like the radiation of heat and light from the sun 
and its reception by all things on earth. The heat and light of 
the sun are modified by the atmospheres through which they 
pass, and finally, when they become fixed in earthly substances, 
they are similar to the heat and light in their first origin, in the 
sun, but not the same in power and intensity; if they were, they 
would consume and destroy whatever they touched or flowed 
into. 
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It is stated in the “‘ True Christian Religion ” that, — 


By the tree of life, and by the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and 
by eating from them, is meant that life, to man, is God in him, and that he 
thus has heaven and eternal life; and that death, to man, is the persuasion 
and belief that God is not life to man, but that man is life to himself; whence 
he has hell and eternal death, which is damnation. (48.) 


The expression “God in him” must be understood to mean 
the life in man as received from God. It partakes of the 
quality of the divine life and is sometimes called divine; but it 
is human, not divine; finite, not infinite. Unless this distinction 
be made, one may easily fall into error and “think himself a 
god.”’ 

We read in “ Divine Providence ”’ that, — 


Because the finite has not anything of the Divine in itself, there is, there- 
fore, no such thing, not even the most minute, in man or angel as his, for a 
man or an angel is finite, and only a receptacle, in itself dead. What is liv- 
ing in him is from the proceeding Divine conjoined with him by contiguity 
and appearing to him as his. (57.) 


This appearance is for the sake of man’s freedom, in order 
that he may act as of himself although all life and power are 
from the Lord alone. The life proper to man himself, which 
seems to him as his own, is called in the writings of the New 
Church the proprium. When separated from the divine it is 
altogether evil, and in such a state man is spiritually dead. But 
by means of the internal man he is receptive of spiritual and 


divine influences and may become so fully united with the Lord 


that his proprium becomes a heavenly one. Although he still 
has freedom and acts from his own love of good and truth, he 
is so filled with the spirit of the Lord that his life is one with the 
Lord’s life. This is the state in which the highest angels “live 
and move and have their being.” 

Now it is just at this point that the doctrine concerning man’s 
life, especially of his internal life as connected with the Divine 
life, is liable to be perverted, so that the internal man, or man’s 
inmost self, is said to be Divine, and even the Lord Himself. 
This error has been taught for ages; it has existed, in some 
form, ever since the end of the most ancient church, when man 
desired to eat of the forbidden fruit, or to have life from himself. 
It comes out again, at this day, in the teachings of modern the- 
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osophy, of the Spiritualists, of some of the Unitarians, and of the 
Christian Scientists. 

A passage in the “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1594, seems to lend 
support to this idea. It is in these words: “ All that appertains 
to the internal man is of the Lord, so that it may be said that 
the internal man is the Lord.” This passage, as it has been 
thus quoted, is only a part of the teaching given; in order to be 
fully understood, it must be read in connection with what pre- 
cedes and follows it. The subject treated of is the separation 
of the external man from the internal man, or of Lot from Abram. 
Let me quote the passage more fully: — 

The internal man is nothing else but mutual love. The spirit of man, or 
the soul, is the interior man which lives after death and is an organized sub- 
stance, being adjoined to the body during man’s abode in the world. This 
interior man, or man’s soul, or spirit, is not the internal man ; but the internal 
man is in it when mutual love is there (or in it), The things which are of the 
internal man are of the Lord, so that it may be said that the internal man is 
the Lord; but as the Lord gives to angels and men while they live in mutual 
love a celestial proprium, so that it appears to them as if they did good of or 
from themselves, the internal man is predicated of man as if it were his. 
But whosoever is principled in mutual love acknowledges and believes that 
all good and truth are not his but the Lord’s, but that the ability to love 
another as himself, and, especially as the angels, to love another more than 
himself, is the gift of the Lord; from which gift and its happiness he recedes 
in proportion as he recedes from the acknowledgment that it is the Lord’s. 


It is clear that in this passage by the “internal man” is 
meant what is from the Lord in the man and angel, just as in the 
passage in the “‘ True Christian Religion,” just quoted, where it 
is said that “life to man is God in him.” 

In a tract entitled ‘‘Our Many Selves,” we find the following 
statement : — 

Inmostly, at the very centre of his being, every man is a receptacle of God. 
This is man’s highest self. It is a divinely bestowed self. In the writings it 
is called the celestial proprium, and is conferred upon man by the Lord’s 
bestowal upon him of His own divine attributes. The inmost self of every 
one is a veritable Son of God; it is a Jesus Christ. (p. 7.) 


This language is susceptible of an interpretation which would 
convey the idea so strongly condemned in the writings of the 
New Church; for when the writer speaks of this inmost self, the 
centre of man’s life, not only as a receptacle of God, but as a 
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“Son of God,” and a “ Jesus Christ,” he employs terms that can 
only be properly applied to Him in whom is Life and whose Life 
is the Light of men (JoHN i. 4, 5). In the Lord Jesus Christ the 
divine and the human were actually conjoined or fully united 
by victories over the hells, so that He became a Divine Man, 
God in first principles and God in ultimates, “ the only true God 
and eternal life.” 

Again, when the writer of this tract declares that the “ celestial 
proprium” is conferred upon man by the Lord’s bestowal upon 
him of His own divine attributes, he oversteps the mark in 
attributing to man what belongs only to God. The essential 
attributes of God are omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipres- 
ence. If man or angel possessed these attributes he would be 
infinitely Divine. In reality he is finite and human and can pos- 
sess love and wisdom only in a finite and limited degree. 

In reference to the inmost receptacle of life in which the Lord 
dwells with man and angel we find the following teaching in the 
work on “ Heaven and Hell” : — 

I am permitted to relate a certain arcanum concerning the angels of the 
three heavens which has never before entered the mind of any one, because 
no one has hitherto understood the subject of degrees. The arcanum is this: 
that with every angel, and also with every man, there is one inmost or supreme 
degree, or an inmost or supreme something into which the Divine of the Lord 
first or proximately flows, and from which it arranges the other interior things 
which succeed according to the degrees of order with the angel or man. This 
inmost or supreme may be called the Lord’s entrance to angels and men, and 
His veriest dwelling place with them. By virtue of this supreme or inmost, 
man is man, and is distinguished from brute animals; for these do not pos- 
sess it. Hence it is that man, different from animals, can, as to all the inte- 
riors of his rational and natural mind, be elevated by the Lord to Himself, 
can believe in Him, be affected with love toward Him, and thus see Him; 
and that he can receive intelligence and wisdom, and converse in a rational 
manner. It is for this reason, also, that he lives forever. But what is dis- 
posed and provided by the Lord in this inmost does not come manifestly to 
the perception of any angel because it is above his thought and transcends 
his wisdom. (39.) 


Finally, we may add a reference to a passage in the “Last 
Judgment,” in which it is declared that this inmost degree of 
life is “possessed even by those who are in hell, and that they 
derive from it a power of reasoning and speaking against Divine 
truths.” (25.) 

H. HINKLEy. 
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THE LIBRARY “ARCANA,” VOLUME IL. 


Tuts second volume of the “ Arcana” in the new edition of 
the American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society re- 
news the favorable impression of the first volume. Easy to 
handle and to read, the book attracts the reader and holds him 
by its external charms as well as by its contents. It shows fur- 
ther good work of the Rev. J. F. Potts, “reviser,” as he modestly 
styles himself. He seems in this volume to have parenthetically 
inserted less Latin than in the first, and this is an improvement. 
Again, very few unusual and repellent words are found, although 
*“‘deliciousnesses”’ is printed three times in four lines in1123. The 
Latin has jucunditates, here rendered “ delights,” and de/itiae here 
rendered “ deliciousnesses.”” No doubt Mr. Potts has a reason 
for this, but the Rotch edition’s renderings, ‘“‘enjoyments and 
delights,”” seem much better. In 1120 Mr. Potts has rendered 
the simple phrase a semet by “of their own accord.” This 
makes the people to have been “ suffocated of their own accord,” 
when the Rotch edition says more literally, ‘‘ were of themselves 
suffocated.”” Both editions have im 1121, “ were attended with 
this,” but id secum habeat would be translated more plainly by 
the phrase “convey this.” It is difficult for our translators to 
avoid the Latin order of the words, as when 1259 says, “‘ From 
these passages it may now be seen what the church of the 
nations is,’”’ following the Rotch edition, but the reading, ‘“* What 
the church of the nations is may hereby now be seen,”’ is better. 
An awkward sentence is found in 1778, “ Here in the internal 
sense are continued the things concerning the Lord,” again fol- 
lowing the Rotch edition, and inserting the very disagreeable word 
“things,” when the Latin says nothing of the kind, using the 
simple words, continuantur hic de Domino in sensu interno, which 
give, “‘ Here in the internal sense subjects concerning the Lord 
are continued.” 

We remain unreconciled to “Own” for proprium, observing 
in 1316 ipsum proprium translated “the Own itself,” in 1438 
novum proprium translated “a new Own,” in 1813 praeter pro- 
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prium translated “in addition to the Own,” in 1937 proprium 
coeleste translated “‘a heavenly Own,” when we would rather 
read “the very self-life, the new self, beside the selfhood, a heav- 
enly selfhood,” respectively. 

Again, it seems necessary to deprecate the turning of Sweden- 
borg’s chosen impersonal statements into utterances in the first 
person, as “I shall merely state” for so/um in 1337, “I may 
adduce ” for /icet affere in 1506, ‘‘I have been enabled” for 
datum in 1640, “I have also heard ” for audita guogue in 1763. 

The reviser’s notes are more numerous and intrusive than in 
the first volume, and they call for frank criticism in some cases. 
The old translators used explanatory notes freely, but they have 
been generally discarded until now when, in this volume, they 
reappear and create an unpleasant impression. For instance, 
this note is affixed to the words in 1366, “as a new church was 
now to be restored,” translating guia nunc nova ecclesia restaur- 
anda erat : — 

As Swedenborg all through his theological writings speaks of “ restor- 
ing” (restaurare) and “renewing” (instaurare) a new church, he may have 
had a special reason for this seeming solecism. 

A solecism is an absurdity or a barbarism. Swedenborg is 
explaining as to Abraham and his selection and his departure 
from his old life at Haran in order that the church, which had 
fallen into decay and idolatry, might be reestablished through 
him. The statement that a new church was to be founded in 
him would be plain, but Mr. Potts is troubled by the use of the 
word “restored,” when he would have expected ins/auranda. 
The point is a fine one and called for no note to enlarge it be- 
fore the reader’s eye. Again, in 1457 Swedenborg cites both 
LUKE i. 80 and ii. 40 as to the Lord’s growth as a child, no doubt 
looking deeply into the spiritual meaning, but Mr. Potts inserts 
as to LUKE i. 80, the note, “‘This was John the Baptist, the 
Lord’s forerunner.” Again, in 1725 he takes from the Rotch 
édition the note on Ps. cx. 4, “juxta verbum meum, but elsewhere 
juxta modum,” as in 6418; yet the first rendering of the Hebrew 
is strictly literal and called for no comment. 

In spite of these few blemishes we have greatly enjoyed exam- 
ining the conscientious work everywhere seen, and we appreciate 


its magnitude. 
T. F. W. 
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SWEDENBORG AND LAPLACE. 


In Xeene’s Bath Journal our valued contributor, Colonel J. B. 
Keene, of London and Bath, has expressed his mind in an inter- 
esting and instructive way in connection with the recent address 
of the President of the British Association, Professor G. H. 
Darwin, especially as regards Swedenborg and Laplace and the 
nebular theory : — 


The human mind, ever curious, has from time immemorial tried to solve 
the mystery of the creation of the universe of solar systems, and theories 
have been enunciated in which Professor Darwin could scarcely find the 
needle of truth in the proverbial bottle of hay which they resemble. With- 
out referring to the allegorical six days of creation with which the Scriptures 
commence, in which is described the regeneration, or spiritual creation of 
man, but which has no reference to natural creation, we may say that among 
the mass of crude theories two or three stand out more worthy of considera- 
tion than the rest. These are that of the German astronomer, Bode, in which 
he propounded an empirical law as to the planetary distances from the sun; 
which, as Professor Darwin says, embraces so large a number of cases with 
accuracy as to compel belief that it arises in some manner from the primitive 
conditions of the planetary system. The other is the nebular hypothesis of 
Laplace, who traced the origin of the solar system to a nebula or cloud of 
rarified gas congregated round a central condensation which would ultimately 
form the sun; the whole slowly rotating about a central axis. This theory, 
we find, conforms to the general laws assumed by the President. The nebula 
is said to have cooled by radiation into space, necessarily reducing its elastic- 
ity and permitting a greater condensation of the whole. This is supposed 
to have inevitably led to increase the central heat and accelerate the speed of 
its rotation, which caused it to assume a lenticular form, ultimately flattening 
it till a ring of matter detached itself; and the process was repeated until the 
whole nebula was fissured into a number of rings surrounding the central 
condensation, which had by this time become incandescent. Each ring then 
followed suit, by forming an aggregation round some chance nucleus in its 
circumference, producing thus a subordinate nebula, which by similar changes 
resolved itself into a planet and satellites. This theory no doubt suggests, 
as the President said, a majestic picture of the history of our system, though 
he admits that as yet its complexity does not admit of complete mathematical 
treatment; or, in other words, that the theory outruns scientific proof. 

One of Laplace’s peculiarities was, that in his works it is difficult for a stu- 
dent to know how much merit belongs to him for original research, in conse- 
quence of his almost total neglect to acknowledge his indebtedness to his 
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predecessors or contemporaries. For instance, the nebular hypothesis is said 
by Professor Darwin to have been first suggested by Kant, whose book con- 
taining it was published in 1755; while Laplace’s did not begin till 1799. 
Now neither of these really originated this important theory, which was first 
propounded by Swedenborg in his “ Principia,” published in 1734, though he 
had written on the subject, but not published, in 1720. The great difference, 
however, between his theory and Laplace’s lies in the fact that while the 
latter, virtually, supposes a fortuitous concourse of atoms working under 
mechanical laws, ultimately developing into a solar system, and thus working 
from an uncreated chaos into a marvellous creation, Swedenborg begins 
from the infinite cause of all things, and develops a theory of the gradual and 
successive formation of all creation, from the first natural point existing from 
the Infinite, through a series of actives and finites, until the first and most 
universal element is formed, constituting the solar and stellar vortices. He 
thus formulated a theory of the elementary particle, with its motions and 
vortices closely resembling that which the discovery of radium has forced 
upon the scientists of to-day. The sun thus becomes the centre and natural 
origin of the system it controls; while it remains the medium of the vast 
activities by means of which the Creator brings His infinite powers and 
energies down into the range of material nature. It would be impossible to 
enter further into details; but there is no doubt that in this remarkable but 
neglected work is to be found a system of cosmogony not out of harmony 
with much of advanced scientific thought, but carrying it further and much 
more practically forward, and anticipating Lord Armstrong’s theory in his 
book on electric movement in air and water, published in 1897, which demon- 
strated practically Lord Kelvin’s conception of matter as “ the vortex motion 
of an everywhere present fluid.” 

In aletterin the 7imes of the 26th August, 1897, Lord Armstrong says that 
“it may well be doubted whether molecules themselves are anything more 
than specialized motions. We only recognize them by their forces, and we 
know of nothing else to represent their substance and their inertia.” This is, 
in fact, the conception of Swedenborg, who, beginning with vortex motions 
generating the conditions known as matter, leads on to the vortices in which 
the sun and planets in the solar systems of the universe move. In fact, it 
proves what will ultimately be recognized — that, as Swedenborg elsewhere 
says, the Divine is the one and only real substance in itself from which are 
each and all things which have been created; but, in a series of discrete 
degrees, through spiritual substances and powers, ultimating in the natural 
substances and forces which men call matter. 


T. F. W. 
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“COLLECTED, INAUGURATED, AND INSTRUCTED. 


Tue following passage is one frequently quoted because it 
bears on the distinct organization of the New Church : — 


“ His wife hath made herself ready,” signifies that they who will be of this 
church, which is the New Jerusalem, are to be collected, inaugurated, and 
instructed. (Apocalypse Revealed, 813.) 


This is given as it is usually found in translations and quoted 
by our writers. But the Latin does not say this. The three 
verbs are not in the future tense. They are co/ligantur, inaugu- 
rentur, et instruantur. ‘They are in the subjunctive mood after 
significat quod, and they are in the present tense. The future 
would be colligentur, inaugurabuntur, et instruentur. Instruentur 
can be found in the next paragraph, where we read : — 

“And to her it was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen clean 
and white,” signifies that they who will be of the Lord’s New Church will be 
(or must be) instructed in genuine and pure truths through the Word by the 
Lord. (/did., 814.) 


In No. 813 we cannot read “will be” or “are to be”; we 
can read only “are” or “are being.”” Thus the passage is: — 
“ His wife hath made herself ready,” signifies that they who will be of this 
church, which is the New Jerusalem, are being collected, inaugurated, and 


instructed. 


This means that such a process was taking place in the 
spiritual world. We see it described in the “ Last Judgment,” 
where we read of those who had been of the Roman Catholics 
and who were prepared for heaven : — 

Habitations were given to them and societies were formed, and then 


priests from the Reformed were sent to them, who should instruct them from 
the Word, and as they are instructed they are received into heaven. (Last 


Judgment, 63.) 

Swedenborg was writing at the very time that this was going 
on. He spoke as a witness and not as a prophet, Again he 
says of the Reformed : — 
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Some were sent into plains in the southern and northern regions in order 
to form societies and be instructed and prepared for heaven. (/did., 72.) 


He says there that these events are not fully described 
because they were still transpiring, and he promises to tell of 
them more fully in the explanation of the Apocalypse. It 
will be remembered that in “‘ Heaven and Hell” we are told of 
“the places of instruction in the southern and northern regions ”’ 
(513), and we learn of their arrangement at length in 514, 
and of some afterwards going to heaven clothed in white linen 
and being received by the angels (stg). There are passages 
in the “ Diary,” which might be cited, but none is so concise and 
at the same time complete as “Apocalypse Revealed,” 813. 

In regard to the translations of this passage, we have not 
found any one which is correct except that of the Rotch edition, 
which was made by Rev. T. B. Hayward and revised by Rev. 
John Worcester. We there read “‘are collected together, inaugu- 
rated, and instructed.” Why “together’’ was deemed necessary 
with “collected” no one knows. It is a singular fact that the 
Rotch translators went wrong in the next number where they 
say again “are instructed,”’ when the verb is not instruantur as 
in 813 but é#struentur — that is, “will (or must) be instructed.” 

As to the bearing of “Apocalypse Revealed,” 813, on the 
question of organization we do not understand that the passage 
so directly teaches the necessity and propriety of organization 
as has been supposed from the mistranslation, but no one can 
desire to perpetuate a mistranslation for the sake of argument. 
If now we render the passage as it reads, the teaching as to 
organization must be rather by inference than by direct applica- 
tion, but that inference seems to be so clear from the order of 
heaven to that of earth that the passage is found to have lost, by 
correction of its translation, nothing of its force, and it still 
remains a most important passage and available for the purpose 
to which it has been devoted for years. 


a. F. W. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF PROPRIUM. 


THE critic of Mr. Potts’s translation of proprium by “own” in 
THE REVIEW, p. 619 (1905), appears to have been unmindful of 
the very conspicuous and venerable example and precedent for 
this rendering in the translation of JOHN viii. 44, “ When he 
speaketh a lie he speaketh of Ais own (ex propriis).”’ This appears 
to be an exact rendering of the original Greek, and so stands in 
the Latin of Schmidius, and in every place where the passage is 
quoted by Swedenborg, except that in five out of his eight quota- 
tions of the passage he says ex proprio instead of ex propriis and 
in one (True Christian Religion, 322), he says ex propriis suis. 
The word froprium in the letter of this Scripture passage is used 
in precisely the sense in which Swedenborg uses the term through- 
out his writings; and the translation of it into English by “ own” 
is not only exact, but is so acceptable that it has stood, appar- 
ently without question, through all the growth and changes of 
the English language for three hundred years, and is still re- 
tained in the latest revisions. If in this passage we undertake 
to substitute for the exact and expressive word ‘“‘own”’ the equiv- 
alent Latin term /roprium, and say, “ When he speaketh a lie he 
speaketh from his proprium,” we shall realize how much more 
expressive in English, and, therefore, how much more acceptable 
is the use of our own vernacular term. And if we undertake to 
use any other of the substitutes proposed, and say, “ he speaketh 
from his selfhood,” or ‘“‘from his self-life,” or “from his own- 
hood,” we shall perceive perhaps more distinctly the want of 
exactness as well as of clear expressiveness, to say nothing of 
the uncouthness of such departures from the simple standard of 
what has appropriately been called “a well of English undefiled.” 

That this acceptable and accepted use of the word “ own” has 
yet been so nearly limited to this one conspicuous precedent, is 
because the need for it has not existed, men have not had the 
doctrine demanding utterance. Since this one brief expression 
of it by the Lord Himself, the doctrine of man’s own in contra- 
distinction from what is the Lord’s in him has been unknown to 
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men, until now at His second coming the Lord has spoken it 
again, and fully revealed it, in the writings of Swedenborg. 

I am not unmindful of the occasional difficulties in transla- 
ting proprium by its English equivalent “own.” There are pas- 
sages where the difficulty is so great that the translator feels 
compelled to retain the Latin word — which is better than any 
inadequate attempt at translating it, and I think it should not be 
accounted an inconsistency in such cases. There are also in- 
stances where the word froprium or its plural propria can hardly 
be translated without some circumlocution, and where, on the 
other hand, the original term cannot be retained without making 
sentences that are at the same time awkward and fail to give clear 
expression to the sense of the original. I think some necessary 
circumlocution, in such occasional instances, is to be preferred, 
and to be commended, if only the translator does not fail to 
give the true sense of the original; and that the resort to this 
mode of expression, again, in such cases, involves no incon- 
sistency. 

The passage quoted from “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 10151, as an 
example of the difficulty of this rendering, does not appear to me 
to be one of the passages that present any difficulty, but rather 
to illustrate the felicity and exactness of the translation of fro- 
prium by its equivalent ‘‘own.” Thus rendered the passage 
would read as follows: ‘“ The angels themselves as to their own 
( proprium) do not make heaven: . . . the Lord dwells there in 
His own (i# suo).” 

The more perfect correctness and aptness of this rendering is 
made conspicuous here by the fact that it preserves the very 
instructive antithesis between ¢heir own and the Lord’s own, or 
what is the Lord’s in them. If we make it read, as suggested: 
“The angels themselves as to their selfhood do not make 
heaven; . . . the Lord dwells there in his own ’’ —the antithesis 
is obscured. 

And as to the English of it, it is of the same quality in “ their 
own” as in “ His own,” and presents no more difficulty in the 
one case than in the other. It is noticeable, too, that Sweden- 
borg here, in effect, points to the interpretation with “own” by 
using in the latter instance the equivalent word suo. 

This important doctrinal antithesis is always implied in this 
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use of the term fropfrium in the Writings; and is destroyed if any 
but its perfect equivalent be used in translation. 

The fact that “ proprium” has found its way into our latest 
dictionaries does not prove that it has come to be adopted as an 
acceptable English word. It only proves that New-Church litera- 
ture “with all its imperfections on its head ”’ is at last no longer 
ignored, but is coming to take an acknowledged place in the great 
body of various literature which is represented in the lexicons. 
Its current terms such as they actually are, are inserted in the 
dictionaries simply as words at present belonging to that branch 
of the literature of the English language. I think it means no 
more than this. 

I would add that I do not like the distinguishing of the word 
“own” with a capital. It appears to me entirely unnecessary. 
It adds nothing to the elucidation of the subject, but merely 
disfigures the printed page. And I think this is so in general 
with efforts to explain the meaning of words by the use of capital 
initial letters. 


S. M. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY COMPARED.* 


In our issue for April, 1897, Mr. Edmunds, of Philadelphia, 
printed a valuable essay under the head of “Time and Space: 
Hints Given by Swedenborg to Kant,” showing that he was 
a careful student and fond of research. Since that time the 
increasing interest in Oriental religions has reached him, and he 
has entered upon an exhaustive study of Buddhism as prior to 
Christianity and possibly the source of it. While prosecuting 
his researches he has found in the professor of the science of 
religion in the University of Tokyo a zealous helper, and the 
handsome treatise before us is the product of their joint labors. 
The Ofen Court has been publishing some of Mr. Edmunds’s 
papers, and he now expands and combines them, still hoping to 
go on and make a larger volume in the end. These comparisons 
strike a New-Churchman differently from others. He believes 
that all nations have religions providentially provided for and 
accommodated to them. “It is from the Divine Providence that 
every nation has some religion, and the chief thing of every 
religion is to acknowledge God” (Divine Providence, 322). 
At the same time he sees Christianity to be above comparison 
with the local cults, and of an absolutely universal quality to 
which they are only as stars to the central sun. And so we do 
not look to Buddha or Zoroaster or Mohammed as the ever- 
present help, but to the Lord Jesus Christ, and His words alone 
are spirit and life. 

It is interesting to observe how far there is a resemblance 
between the gospels and the Buddhistic literature. A few 
examples will show: — . 


*Buddhist and Christian Gospels, Now First Compared. By ALBERT J. 
EpMUNDs and M. ANESAKI. Tokyo. 1905. 240 pp. 
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As ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise. 
(LUKE vi. 31.) 


Blessed are ye poor, for yours is 
the kingdom of God. (LUKE vi. 20.) 


And they bring him unto the place 
Golgotha, which is, being interpreted, 
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All men tremble at the rod, all 
men fear death; putting oneself in 
the place of others, kill not, nor cause 
to kill. (Hymns of Faith, 19, 130.) 


Ah, live we happily in sooth — we 
who have nothing. Feeders on joy 
shall we be, even as the angel of 
splendor. (Hymns, 200.) 


Now at that season the twin sal- 
trees were all one mass of blossoms 


the place of a skull. (MARK xv. 22.) with untimely blooms. (Dialogue, 16.) 


Only a perusal of the book will do justice to the work 
expended upon it, and only the quotation of some of the longer 
extracts would sufficiently indicate the resemblances as they 
appear to Mr. Edmunds. That he has put much time and 
money into this book is at once evident. 


A New VOLUME OF THE ROTCH EDITION OF THE ARCANA.* 


It is with especial pleasure that we welcome just now a new 
volume in the choice edition and excellent translation of the 
“Arcana,” which goes under the above name. When the 
trustees of the Rotch legacy were arraigned, at the recent session 
of the General Convention, for the slow progress made in the 
publication of the uniform edition of Swedenborg’s works under- 
taken by them, it was a matter of regret to us that a fuller 
explanation was not given of the difficulties, under both present 
and recent conditions, of doing thorough and measurably ideal 
work, and at the same time doing it rapidly. In projecting this 
edition, if we rightly understand the purpose of those who took 
the initiative in the enterprise, excellence of work was to be the 
primary consideration. And excellence of work plainly demands 
excellent workmen. But neither then nor since have we had 
scholars competent to do work of this character who were not 
busily occupied in other uses. Even if such scholars could have 


*7he Heavenly Arcana Disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture or Word 
of the Lord, here those which are in Exodus,etc. By EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG. Rotch Edition, Volume XVI. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church 
Union. 1905. Price, $1.25. 
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been amply supported in the work of translation, they would not 
have felt justified in withdrawing from these prior uses to 
engage in it. While other causes undoubtedly intervened and 
had their weight in retarding the progress of the work, we appre- 
hend this to have been the chief reason for the apparent delay. 

In the meantime the large work of retranslating the “Arcana” 
has gone steadily, if slowly, forward in competent hands, until 
with the issue of the volume before us, more than four fifths of 
it is done. 

The qualifications essential to any very satisfactory transla- 
tion of Swedenborg’s Writings may be summarized as follows: 
A thorough grasp of the philosophy and teachings of the New 
Church; a reasonably full acquaintance with all that Sweden- 
borg wrote; a scholarly familiarity with the Latin tongue; and 
the ability to use the English language with clearness, simplicity, 
and precision. We believe the present editor of the Rotch edi- 
tion has these qualifications to a remarkable degree, and, in view 
of all the circumstances, that by going slowly the work has 
gained in quality and permanent value. 

In the matter of translation there will always be a diversity of 
opinion with respect to the rendering of special terms and 
expressions. Here, it seems to us, lies the value, to the careful 
student at least, of a variety of translations. Hence their multi- 
plication is not to be wholly deprecated. 

But while Tue Review has not hesitated, in its notices of the 
successive volumes of the Rotch edition, to express an occa- 
sional preference for other renderings than those adopted by the 
translator, it has always voiced the opinion that the intrinsic 
excellences of this edition are quite sure to give to it a standard 
value. In this opinion a constant use of the volumes already 
published strongly confirms us. 


MULTIPLE PERSONALITY.* 


In this book we find an excellent example of what is termed 
the new psychology — its methods and the results, or extreme 


*Multiple Personality. An Experimental Investigation into the Nature of 
Human Individuality. By Boris Sipts, M.A. Ph.D. (Harvard) and SIMon 
P. GOODHART, Ph.B. (Yale) M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1905. 
8vo. cloth. 462 pp. 
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positions, thus far attained in the direction indicated by the 
title. It starts out with the nerve-cell, especially that of the 
cortex of the higher forms of life, as an independent unit. 
Thence the neurons are considered as forming combinations of 
greater and greater complexity, the groups forming systems, 
communities, and constellations. It is not meant, however, that 
these organizations of neurons are of an anatomical, structural 
character, but of a purely functional relationship. From this 
point of view the individual mind is regarded as a complex 
system of many minds, or the psychophysiological individual is 
viewed as an organization of many subordinate individuals. 
Concerning this Dr. Sidis gives the following from his earlier 
work entitled, “‘ The Psychology of Suggestion ”’ : — 

Every nerve-cell anatomically considered is a complete unit. The 
processes coming out from the different nerve-cells do not fuse with 
processes coming out from other nerve-cells, but rather interlace and come 
in contact like the electrodes of a battery in forming the electric circuit... . 
The associations of nerve-cells are not organic, but functional. 

Nerve-cells with concomitant psychic moment-content come in contact 
with other nerve-cells, accompanied by psychic-content, by means of their 
fine terminal processes. The association of cells forms a group whose 
physiological function has a concomitant mental activity... . By means of 
association fibres the groups are organized into systems, the systems into 
communities, the communities into clusters, the clusters into constellations, 
and each of the higher more complex aggregates is more feebly organized by 
less stable association fibres. (pp. 52, 53.) 


By this hypothesis a number of remarkable instances of 
double and multiple personality are studied and explained — 
among them the widely known case of Ansel Bourne, and the 
still more remarkable one of Thomas Carson Hanna. Indeed, 
upon the latter case, to the minute account of which 144 pages 
are devoted, the hypothesis seems to be largely based.. 

In a brief review we can give but a suggestion of the line of 
reasoning followed. Another paragraph in the words of 
Dr. Sidis himself will best serve the purpose. He writes :— 

Now if the constitution of the individual mind be made up of many sub- 
ordinate individual minds, or of individuals less complex in character, we 
may well conceive the formation of secondary individualities or of secondary 
personalities in the various states of mental dissociation and degeneration. 
Under the influence of hurtful stimuli, be they toxic or traumatic in their 
nature, the first stages of functional degeneration may give rise to functional 
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dissociations along different lines. Different individualities, often parasitic 
in character, may arise, develop, and even stifle the primary personality. 
There may be as many different personalities, parasitic or secondary, as there 
are possible combinations and disaggregations of psychophysiological aggre- 
gates. There may, therefore, be different forms of secondary consciousness 
or of multiple personality. They may be of a simultaneous character or 
one of alternation. The personalities may appear side by side, or they may 
appear alternately. The play of personalities may be of a dramatic character, 
the characters and personalities appearing on the scene of consciousness like 
sO many actors, the whole appearing as a play of many different persons: 
Such cases, however, occur after long training of the subconsciously formed 
personalities, so that they form and unform, appear and disappear from the 
scene of action, as if they were actual and not at all parasitic, foam-like con- 
Stituted individualities. When such dramatic personalities reach a high 
stage of development and come and go on the stage, like actors impersona- 
ting various characters, according to the needs or inspiration of the moment, 
then with the great power of imitation and play they give themselves names, 
and for the sake of dramatic play and sensation claim to be fully fledged per- 
sons simulating the living that have gone from this world. In the act of simu- 
lation they convey in their own fashion the fact that they are not living person- 
alities, but still claiming existence, they place their being in another world, in 
the world of discarnate spirits. The truth of the being of the simulated quasi- 
personality is asserted in its own peculiar fashion. /m its own way this 
transient trance personality reveals its real character, and it is all the more 
satisfied as the assertion is made in a dramatic, sensational form. (pp. 53, 54-) 


Thus all the claims of spiritism and of the occult seem to be | 
disposed of. All intercourse of men with spirits and all percep- 
tions of the spiritual world may be thus explained away as 
hallucinations originating in man’s own subsconscious mind. 
What is our surprise, therefore, in reading two hundred pages 
farther on in the book, when Dr. Sidis is discussing maniacal 
states, the following : — 


The maniac seems to be possessed by powerful, active, and malicious 
demons of the world of spirits. (p. 284.) 


Just here is found the fatal defect in the methods and hypoth- 
eses of modern psychology. It ignores this world of spirits, 
which is the realm of all spiritual and mental causes and activi- 
ties. The phenomena of the mind, normal and abnormal, can 
never be adequately explained until the mind’s own world, the 
world of spirits, is taken into account, studied and understood as 
a realm discretely separate from that of natural phenomena, as 
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mind is separate from matter. Swedenborg shows how the 
Spirit exists and acts under the sun of the spiritual universe, as 
the earthly body does under the sun of the natural universe. 
He shows how the spirit, which is the man himself, flows down 
into the nerve-cells and fibres of the material body and syn- 
thetizes all their phenomena into one consciousness, which is 
that of the normal individual. 

_ He shows how this normal consciousness of the individual 
may be disturbed by injuries to the nerve-cells on the physical 
side or by disorderly interference of spirits discarnate, or still in 
the flesh, practising hypnotism in some form. Therefore, Dr. 
Sidis may not have reached the truth in several instances, where 
personalities have claimed to be discarnate spirits, and he has 
attributed the phenomena to nothing but shifting tracts of dis- 
connected neuron organizations bubbling up from the depths of 
the subconscious mind of the patient. Discarnate spirits may 
have been acting from the spirit-world while the doctors were 
experimenting with hypnosis in this world. Indeed there is 
much light to be found in the scientific and psychological wri- 
tings of Swedenborg to show that it isso; but modern investi- 
gators are apt to turn from all light on the spiritual side of 
their problems. In the case of Miss Beauchamp, for instance, 
(pp. 58, e¢ seg.) Sally, the third personality, who hates the 
normal Miss Beauchamp, and delights in tormenting her in 
every possible way, and in compelling her to tell lies and do 
other things contrary to her moral nature — it is as easy to 
believe this Sally comes from the possession of her mind by an 
evil spirit as to believe that maniacs are “ possessed by power- 
ful, active, and malicious demons of the world of spirits.” 

But to be consistent, Dr. Sidis would attribute all these 
phenomena simply to the detached neurons in the subconscious 
mind, and he, doubtless, does not wish to be understood 
otherwise. 

Swedenborg did not neglect the natural causes, or disorders, 
which sometimes make the mind subject to these evil spiritual 
influences, and sometimes throw it out of tune with itself. In 
his work entitled “The Soul, or Rational Psychology,” he con- 
siders carefully the fibres from which sensation exists, and the 
cortical glands and nerve-cells, and shows that there is an inter- 
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nal perception, of the soul within all the sensations of the body, 
upon which imagination, memory, and thought are established. 
He says : — 


It follows from the foregoing principles that there can be no idea of the 
imagination which is not in the memory, and no idea of the memory which 
has not been in the senses; hence that all parts of the imagination are insinu- 
ated through the senses alone. Consequently, that there can be just so much 
imagination as there is memory, and so much memory as there is experience 
of the senses. 

But inasmuch as the order of similars, their harmony and their form, does 
not depend on this sensory, but on a higher and a pure intellect, it follows 
that something more than memory alone is required for the imagination. 
For it is not owing to the memory that those ideas called forth are rightly 
put together. This is rather the result of the pure intellect itself, or of the 
soul, whose nature it is to understand the harmonies and order of things. 
(The Soul, 110, 111.) © 


Thus the soul, or the pure intellect of the individual when 
normal, rules over and employs the faculties of the mind and the 
body, and no second or multiple personalities can appear until 
this order is disturbed by some cause spiritual or natural. The 
new psychology ignores the former, but that Swedenborg does 
not neglect the latter is shown by the following : — 7 


Every imagination at once ceases as soon as the cortical glands are de- 
prived of the faculty of undergoing their mutations ; as when they grow cold 
and are relaxed as in certain diseases, in catalepsy, in morsus tarantulae, in 
Vitus’ dance, and in loss of memory. The glands are deprived of this faculty 
when the blood is obstructed, either by the relaxing of the vessels or by some- 
thing that hinders its return to the veins and sinuses, etc. (/did., 117.)< 

The external state of the sensory depends upon its connection with others 
near it by means of the very delicate fibrous threads and by the arterial 
ramifications, in general by the pia meninx, etc. (/did., 118.) 

The imagination vacillates, is intoxicated, becomes insane, according as 
the animal spirits and purer blood which passes through the little sack of the 
gland is obstructed by heterogeneous particles, punctures, and things disagree- 
ing ; for then the gland within is punctured and stimulated into other states 
than those which are induced by sensations; thence is inebriety or inebriate 
insanity. Whether such influences or touches occur from within or without, 
still the gland is disturbed out of its own natural order. (/did., 120.) 


Thus we understand Swedenborg to teach one personality, or 
individuality, that of the pure intellect, or soul, of the man him- 
self, which is immortal, while all appearances to the contrary 
arise from the disturbance of the soul’s relation to the nerve-cells 
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and fibres of the body. Perhaps Dr. Sidis would agree to this, 
but he does not state it clearly; indeed, the terms used from the 
outset of his study, and the definitions given, seem to lead the 
mind away from this conception. Still he asserts emphatically 
that, — 

One great principle must be at the foundation of psychology, and that is, the 


synthesis of multiple consciousness in normal, and its disintegration in abnor- 
mal mental life. (p. 365.) 


Nevertheless, in the same paragraph, and in italics, he insists 
that, — 


Multiple consciousness is not the exception, but the law. For mind is the 
synthesis of many systems, of many moments of consciousness. (p. 364.) 


But he admits that psychologists with one accord have passed 
the verdict that cases of multiple consciousness are exceptions to 
the law, and then urges : — 

From the standpoint, however, of our psychophysiological theory of the 
mind, the phenomena of multiple personality are full of meaning and import. 


Far from being rare freaks, monstrosities of consciousness, they are, in fact, 
shown to be necessary manifestations of the very constitution of mental life. 


(p. 364.) 

While maintaining the view of Swedenborg and of psycholo- 
gists generally against Dr. Sidis on this fundamental point, we 
still see use in his investigations, and believe that they will result 
in valuable contributions to the new psychology through the 
usual scientific process of correction of errors. The subliminal 
mind, consisting of the multitudes of states which lie beneath the 
conscious memory at any moment, is a fruitful field for scientific 
investigation, and the many instances of the subconscious being 
brought into consciousness, as exhibited in this book, are most 
interesting. They confirm the teachings of the New Church that 
everything, to the minutest detail of experience, is stored in the 
memory, to be recalled, in this world or the next, whenever 
under Divine Providence it may be useful. 

The use of hypnosis in the diagnosis and treatment of nervous 
diseases, as related in these pages, shows how causes may be 
operating in the subconscious planes of the mind, quite unsus- 
pected, to produce and prolong such diseases, which can be cured 
by dealing with these subliminal causes. Thus, incidentally, light 
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is thrown upon the problems of mental healing and Christian 
Science. And, incidentally too, what is now termed the “ occult ” 
is made a little more intelligible, and material is given for the 
study of hypnotism. 


THE CONVENTION CALENDAR OF DEVOTIONAL AND DOCTRINAL 
READINGS.* 


In. noticing this well-printed pamphlet it should at once be 
said that the plan of readings here presented is not meant to 
supersede the course arranged by the Reading Circle Committee 
of the League of Young-People’s Societies. The latter provides 
a series of helpful studies for a portion of the year, in aid of 
which carefully prepared explanations are published weekly in 
the Wew-Church Messenger. The scope of the Convention 
scheme, however, which the schedule before us inaugurates, is 
intended to be broader and more inclusive, covering the entire 
year and seeking to reach the whole church and combine it in a 
daily and largely devotional service of reading. Nor is the plan 
limited to a single year. It looks to the future as well as the 
present, and provides a course that it will require a number of 
years to complete. Selecting the work that is especially devoted 
to an unfolding of the internal sense of the Word, and which at 
the same time contains, in a series of intermediate chapters, in- 
struction of the most interesting kind concerning the spiritual 
world and the spiritual nature of man, it sets before the reader 
an opportunity, not only to gain a thorough and first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the teachings of the New Church, but to be 
daily fed with the bread which cometh down from heaven. The 
assignments for each day are of moderate length —an ordinary 
chapter from the Word, and about two pages from the “ Arcana”’ 
— and in either case the readings include the full text. 

Much has recently been said respecting the need of a revival 
in the New Church. Could we each and all unite in carrying 


* Calendar of Daily Readings for the Year 1906 from the Word of the Lord 
and from the Heavenly Doctrines of the New Jerusalem. Published by 
authority of the Genera] Convention of the New Jerusalem in the United 
States of America. Price, 5 cents. Sold at the Book Rooms in Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, and Cincinnati. 
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out, in the spirit and in the letter, the purpose which has led to 
the issue of this Convention Calendar, we believe such combined 
action would go far to promote a genuine revival in the New 
Church. For such a revival can only be realized by an individ- 
ual and a practical use of the vital fact —the fact that underlies 
the very existence of the New Church —that the Lord has made 
His second advent, has come, according to His promise, as the 
spirit of truth to lead the church into “all the truth.” And as 
this coming is in and through the Word, the internal sense of 
which is now opened to our understandings by means of the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, it cannot but be evident that 
the serious, open-minded, daily reading of the Word and of the 
writings that disclose to us its divine meaning and significance, 
will prove an inestimable help to the realization of the Lord’s 
revivifying presence in our hearts and thoughts and lives. 


New TABLes or STONE.* 


Tuis collection of sermons from a Unitarian pulpit is attract- 
ing wide attention, and deservedly so. There are fifteen of 
them, and all are hopeful and inspiring. Their especial value 
is not in their occasional controversialism, but in their nearness 
to nature and in their constant use of natural symbols. The 
first deals with the lesson of rocks and crystals, the second with 
nature’s unity in diversity, the third with the leaves as written 
upon by God, the next with love as the source of life, and then 
comes the theme of sowing, and then that of man as master of 
all things; and then water gives its lesson, and Jonah shows the 
patience of God, and breathing is well treated of ; and there fol- 
lows a good word about “the Sin in a Census,” and other sub- 
jects are the larger thought about God, the puriffcation of 
Christianity, and the deeper meanings of Easter. “These 
physical facts are symbolic of spiritual laws,’ he says, and he 
arraigns the church quite in the New-Church way : — 


Very unlike Christ, indeed, have been not only the creeds but the deeds of 
Christendom. Edmond Kelly in his recent book says that from Constan- 


* New Tables of Stone and Other Essays. By HENRY M. Simmons. Boston: 
James H. West Company. 1905. 328 pp. $1.50. 
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tine’s day, “the Christian Church ceased to be Christian.” Where, indeed, 
was the Christianity in the wranglings of the Eastern Church for the next 
thousand years, or in the persecutions of the Western later? How conspicu- 
ous was it in the times of the Reformation, on either side? A sarcastic ob- 
server, when asked if Christianity had been a successful experiment, said it 
had not been tried yet; and how much has it been tried in modern times? 
Certainly Jesus has been, and still is, crucified worse than on Calvary, and 
buried deeper than any sepulcher. 


As to our Lord, thé attitude of this book is radical, but no 
reader will fail to see that to Mr. Simmons our Lord is the per- 
fect embodiment of all that He loves and teaches. “ Jesus was 
indeed divine, and He taught how all men may become so.” 


New-CHuRCH COLLEGE LECTURES.* 


THESE are not classroom addresses, as the title might possibly 
imply, but public lectures arranged for by the Council of the 
New-Church College of London, England, and given under its 
auspices. They are, therefore, popular in their style, while by 
no means lacking in scholarly qualities. They will especially 
appeal to New-Church readers for the freshness and originality 
of their methods of dealing with modern agnostic and atheistic 
views. As illustrative of these features of the author’s work, 
we append the following interesting extracts from the lecture on 
“ Faith ” : — 

The mere fact that God is universally acknowledged to exist, is in itself a 
sufficient proof that God is and that He has made Himself known to human- 
ity. Wecannot believe, or even think about, that which does not exist. .. . 
Nature could never have originated the God idea, and, therefore, we conclude 
that it must have been revealed, and the very fact of the revelation proves 
the existence. The fact, once revealed, may be confirmed by rational thought 
and by scientific phenomena. 

For instance: It is clear that all things are either self-existent or depend- 
ent. So far as our knowledge goes, all material things are dependent singly 
and collectively; the argument would hold good if only one thing were 
admittedly dependent to begin with; you trace it back and find that the thing 
upon which the first thing depended was also dependent; and so you might 


*Faith, Doubt, and Unbelief: Three Lectures Delivered at the New-Church 
College, London. By the Rev. Jos—EpH DEANS. London: James Speirs, 
1 Bloomsbury Street. 1905. Price, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 20 cents. 
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go back indefinitely — the only logical] result being the unreserved admission 
that there never could have been the first dependent thing unless there had 
been a self-existence for it to depend upon. 

The laws that govern the universe are harmonious laws, for they are all 
the laws of the great First Cause.. To suppose that the law of indestruc- 
tibility ceases when we come to affections and thoughts, and that these are 
made and developed only to be subjected to an utter annihilation unknown 
in lower material things, is surely an illogical doctrine of evolution, and a 
curious result of the operation of the law of “the survival of the fittest.” 

. You take a piece of timber; you cut it up into small pieces and make 
matches; you set fire to a match, and in a minute it is gone; it has ceased to 
exist as a match. But the chemist can tell you what has become of it, and 
that it still exists in full weight. 

Now consider the affections and thoughts ina man. You know they are 
there; you see them through the eyes and on the countenance generally. 
But the event that we call death takes place. What happens to those affec- 
tions and thoughts which made up the spiritual part of man? They either 
continue to exist in the spiritual part of the man, or they cease to exist 
absolutely, in which case they are of less value and importance than a 
burnt-up match. 


THE TABERNACLE.* 


A NEw work on the Tabernacle is always of great interest, 
for the description given in Exodus is so full and minute that 
every portion can be reconstructed. It is only when something 
is put in which is not warranted by the original description that 
a palpable error is made, since one departure, like an untruth, 
requires others to follow in aid of it. The Rev. W. Shaw Calde- 
cott, who has written this book, gave some exposition of its con- 
tents to the Palestine Exploration Fund at a meeting in London 
in November, 1go1, and some account of his views was published 
in its Quarterly in January, 1902. No opinion was there 
expressed, and this book is the first sufficient presentation of 
Mr. Caldecott’s results. His own — for the record will 
please every reader. 

The book begins with a Preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
who speaks with caution of it and quite dissents from the part 
relating to the Senkereh tablet. Then follows the [ntroduction, 


* The Tabernacle: its History and Structure. Philadelphia: The Union 
Press. 1905. 236pp. Illustrated. $1.75. 
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in which the author speaks of visiting the Ramet el-Khalil, near 
Hebron, and comes at once to the conclusion that those low walls 
represent Samuel’s Ramah, and that the tabernacle stood in this 
inclosure. Moreover, from these walls a cubit of a foot and a 
fifth is derived, but it is at once said that this only applies to the 
walls, and that the ground of the inclosure is to be measured by 
a cubit of a foot anda half. Later ona third foot to measure 
the gilded and tapestry work is introduced, and this is only nine 
tenths of afoot. We are told that this triple measure “will be 
found to open the door of almost every architectural Bible diffi- 
culty from the days of Moses to those of Josephus,” but we are 
not given any proof on this point. 

In the reconstruction of the Tabernacle a “ridge-pole’’ is 
assumed and set up. Others have done so, but never justifiably. 
Another remarkable assumption is that of a “north gate” into 
the court. Just as the ridge-pole is “not expressly mentioned,” 
so the north gate is “not directly referred to in the text of Exo- 
dus.” A third novel idea is that the five pillars at the door were 
not used simultaneously, but “sometimes one pillar, sometimes 
another.” Another unexpected remark refers to the “rather 
laboured description” of the corner-boards, which are not well 
studied. Still more surprising is the statement that Exon. 
xxvi. 33 (as to the veil) is “not to be literally understood.” Still 
another point is that the large altar was a “box of acacia-wood 
and could not, therefore, be the same as the altar of earth’’; but 
does not the. writer see that, unless the box had been well filled 
with earth, it would have burned up with its first sacrifice? 

There are other interesting points in this suggestive book, and 
some of them lie beyond our ability to discuss. Buta map of 
the movement from Sinai to Moab is given, showing a march 
from Kadesh down to Eziongeber and back again to Kadesh, and 
thence straight across Edom. The author is thus in conflict with 
certain passages of the Word, and he escapes by recourse to a 
“‘copyist’s error,” but the records are too full and plain to be 
thus set aside. Again, the statement in JosH. iii. 15, is “to be 
understood in the sense of the waters being low at the time of 
crossing.” This is an inexplicable contradiction of the record. 

This enumeration of some of the author’s assumptions should 
not prevent every student from examining the book for himself, 
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since he will be taken over most interesting ground and will be 
able to consider many suggestions well worth his attention. If 
Mr. Caldecott fails to prove his radical views, he expresses them 
clearly, and his illustrations leave the reader in no doubt as to 
his meaning. He is evidently an earnest, conscientious, Semitic 
scholar. 


THE PROPHETs.* 


AFTER teaching many years in the Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, Professor Beecher was invited to give a course of lectures 
at Princeton, and out of those lectures came this book as the 
ripe fruit of life-long study. He is gentle and patient with radi- 
cal critics, “ scholars of the New Method,” and is willing to say 
“bible,” but he has full faith in Scripture, and holds to inspired 
prophecy, especially of the Messiah. He lets the Word shed its 
own light. He has no theory to impose upon it, but lets it speak 
for itself. First considering the terms used in describing the 
prophets, he goes on to show that they were men with a message 
to speak and to write, and then he considers the messages rever- 
ently. He takes up the promise of the Messiah from the begin- 
ning and carries it through fearlessly but peacefully, and his 
conclusion is : — 

If the Christian doctrines be true, then the person of the divine human 
Saviour, Deity incarnate in a man of Jewish blood, is as much greater than 
the great things we have been considering, as God is greater than men. So 
far as duration is concerned, there is no final fulfilment for an eternal promise; 
but there was a climacteric fulfilment, one whose sublime height will never be 
exceeded, in the historical manifestation when the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. 


He is also clear that the Word has this great promise as its 
essential truth : — 


It offers the basis for a genuine Christocentric theology. As men employ 
this term it is a mere euphemism for a theology from which everything has 
been omitted save a few glittering generalities concerning Christ. I for one 
have no use for such a theology as that. But the apostolic world-view is cer- 
tainly Christocentric. It is Christ to whom the promise points forward. 
The theology of the promise is Christocentric. 


* The Prophets and the Promise. By WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1905. 427 pp. $2.00. 
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It is in this spirit that the critic is to be met. He is harsh 
and combative, but no good will come of dogmatic reply. The 
sweet reasonableness of this Bible student gives the right answer 
and gives it here with great force. We should be grateful for 


such an ally. 


LETTERS OF BisHOP STUBBS.* 


TuIs is not a biography, but by means of his letters it tells the 
story of one who, from being a poor boy, rose to be a high digni- 
tary in the Church of England by pure merit, that is, by faithful 
service in humble fields at first, and by diligent study in his 
chosen line of history. Two aspects of his childhood are of 
interest to all: one sad indeed, the other most pleasant : — 

The day we dreaded most was Saturday. We had to say and then parse 
the Gospel for the following Sunday. I have seen boys made to stand up on 
a high stool, where they could be better reached, and coat and trousers cut to 


ribbons over the Gospels. How inevitably would certain portions of God’s 
Book cleave to the memory because of the flogging which accompanied 


them! 


Now set over against this horrible picture what he says of the 
Bible lessons given in a little room.by an old lady: — 

I do not suppose any one was ever more beloved than she; the gracious 
presence, the sweet and most eloquent voice, the marvellous hold on Scrip- 
ture, the wonderful industry in nursing the sick, comforting the dying, guiding 
the little ones, made her the most sympathetic, the wisest counsellor we ever 
knew. 


In his old age the Bishop had still the letters which this woman 
had written to him when a boy, neatly tied up with a white rib- 
bon. Such is the lasting power of the remains of good 
implanted by such a friend. 


A New YEAR Boox.t 


WHILE Dr. Martineau failed to grasp the rational truth of the 
divine incarnation in the person of Jesus Christ, and the ultimate 


* Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. Edited by W. H. Hutton. 
London: Constable and Co. 1904. 428 pp. , 

t 4 Martineau Year Book: Extracts from Sermons by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D., etc. Selected and arranged by FANNY LOUISE WEAVER. 
With portrait. Boston: James H. West Company. 75 cents. 
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glorification of the humanity thus assumed, he seems to have dis- 
cerned in Him whom he calls “ Jesus” something that more or 
less differentiated Him from men. Thus we find him speaking 
as follows : — 


Ere Jesus became the Christ, He was led into the desert to be tempted. And 
before the Messiah within us — the messenger-spirit of God in the soul —can 
make His inspiration felt, and render His voice articulate and clear, we too 
must be called to severe and lonely struggles with the power of sin. On no 
lighter terms can the natural man pass into the spiritual, and Deity shape for 
Itself a dwelling within the deeps of our humanity. 


We quote a single other extract which, while it illustrates the 
practical helpfulness of much that the book contains, awakens 
regret that the author could not have found the God to whom he 
here refers in Him who was seen with “face shining as the sun.”’ 


What is it that ever separates us from God? It is simply the unlikeness 
of our minds to His—their low tastes and disproportioned desires, their 
pride in what is nought to Him, their indifference to what is all in all... . 
We throw around us the self-evolved clouds of a nature neglected and de- 
based and then complain that His beams are hid. . . . But the light of His 
countenance is steady and eternal; and it is ready to shine in again upon us 
whenever affections go forth from us intense enough to perforate the mist. 


THE CONVENTION JOURNAL.* 


Tue “Journal” makes its usual fine appearance and shows 
much labor by the secretaries and pringers. Its great size, the 
four months required for its production, and the expense of 
$700 may justify the question, Could it be made smaller with- 
out lessening its value? We think so. The by-law as to the 
registry of visitors does not require that all the names, even of 
children, be printed in the “ Journal,” and here six pages are 
given to this purpose. The Memoranda here cover four pages. 
The Index fills fifteen pages! The “ Journal” is about one hun- 
dred pages larger than it was ten years ago. We should like to 
see it grow smaller again, as could easily be done. 


* Journal of the Eighty-Fifth Session of the General Convention. Held in 
Boston, June 10-14, 1905. 290 pp. 
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THE BIBLE AN EVOLUTION.* 


In this well-printed volume a Nebraskan writer sets forth the 
higher criticism in its extreme form, depending mainly on the 
“Encyclopedia Biblica” of Dr. Cheyne, whom he regards, to 
quote the Dedication, with “profound reverence and gratitude.” 
In this writer’s mind, as in that of the negative attitude generally 
the Bible “is in the mass heterogeneous, contradictory, and im- 
possible in many parts to follow.”” Moses is not an historical 
character; his code is “obviously based” on Hammurabi’s; the 
Sabbath is due merely to the fact that “seven was a magical 
number with the Babylonians”; of the priestly law he says that 
‘“‘this kind of thing must be sifted out and relegated to a later 
age”; it is “sheer fantasy” that the Israelites brought into 
Palestine an elaborate -ritual; the splendors of Solomon’s court 
“never were anything like what the descriptions would have us 
think”; of idolatry it is said that “obviously they knew nothing 
of any prohibitory commandment regarding graven images”; 

_ Ezekiel is said to have “ written a new prophecy to replace one 
that had failed of fulfilment, while indifferently letting the old 
stand”; Moses “may have left a decalogue of some sort, having 
some little ethical quality, the germ of that which now remains.” 
Of course the Pentateuch was foisted upon the people by Ezra, 
and “the circumstances as related excited no suspicion that a 
deception was being practised.” The Gospels are treated simi- 
larly; “evidently we are in the full tide of legend here.” It is 
considered “‘extremely doubtful that any part of the New Testa- 
ment is from the hand of an apostle.”’ 

On all this we remark that it is a singular fact that every evil 
report of king or prophet is taken as literally true, while all 
reports antagonistic to the author’s evolutionary conception are 
doubted ; and again we note the ignorance of the author as to 
such matters as Hammurabi’s code. This is an elaborate and 
strict civil code, having nothing to do with religion. The Penta- 
teuchal code is mainly religious, with minor civil provisions 
suited to a simple civilization, while that of Babylon was most 
complex. There is simply no comparison between the two 


* The Evolution of a Great Literature. By NEWTON MANN. Boston: 
James H. West Company. 1905. 381 pp. $1.50. 
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except at a few points. Instead of being “obviously based” on 
the Babylonian, the Israelite code was based on an entirely dif- 
ferent foundation. 


THe Curist or To-pay.* 


A BEAUTIFUL little book is this, and a timely word on the great- 
est theme. “The Christian religion is preeminently the religion 
of a Person,” is the first sentence, and so it goes on to show that 
Christianity is nothing apart from its head, that apart from Him 
the New Testament means nothing, and that the Christ of virgin 
birth, virtuous life, vicarious death, and victorious resurrection 
is the Christ of to-day. In answering the question What? 
Dr. Morgan declares the Lord to be “Revealer of the highest 
type of human life, Redeemer of all types of human failure, 
Ruler over the most remarkable empire that man has ever seen, 
and Restorer of lost order.” If the Lord never lived as 
described in the New Testament, then he who imagined Him 
shall be the author’s Saviour. In Renan, in Strauss, in every 
critic he finds more of faith than of unbelief. This age is exalt- 
ing the simple life, the life of love for souls, the life which 
restores order and peace, and this is precisely the life of the Son 
of Man. This is What He is, and the question Whence? receives 
answer that He can be only from God; and the question Whither? 
finds answer in the thought that He will yet consummate His 
purpose, when all shall be one in Him. Except for the phrase 
“vicarious death” every word is true here, but the author does 
not mean by that what Calvin meant, but only that the Lord gave 
Himself for us. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


UNDER this title the Rev. Charles A. Hall of Paisley, Scot- 
land, has published three Christmas sermons, writtén in a collo- 
quial style, and dealing usefully with the themes afforded by 
Matt. ii. as to the wise men, LUKE ii; as to the shepherds, 
and LUKE ii. again as to the song of the angels. The pretty 
white pamphlet is attractive in appearance and makes a good 
companion to the author’s “Art of Being Happy.” 


© The Christ of Today: What, Whence, Whither? By G. CAMPBELL Mor- 
GAN. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1905. 64 pp. 50 cents. 
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ENGLISH DOCUMENTS. 


THE “Minutes of Conference” is, as usual, full of interesting 
matter. The English brethren excel us in the compactness of 
their report of proceedings and in the arrangement of its con- 
tents. The index comes first, then a full list of officers of Con- 
ference and other bodies, including names and addresses of 
clergy, delegates, and others of official standing, and then come 
the minutes, reports of boards and committees, financial and 
statistical tables, etc. The contents show a healthful condition, 
every one modestly doing his part for the whole. 


The Crank is a penny magazine of varied contents, suited 
to rapid reading. The September issue had a good account of 
Swedenborg’s life, with especial explanation as to Marriage Love. 
The same writer, F. E. Worland, has printed a tract, ‘ People’s 
Classics, No. 17,’ on the same subject. 


HOLINESS IN THIS LIFE.* 


In reading this little volume we have been struck with the 
sincerity of the writer in teaching that complete freedom from sin 
can be attained in this life. He believes that nothing short of 
this can be the proper aim of the churches. He asks for no 
sudden and emotional sanctification, but for entire practical con- 
secration. While the Bible does not teach this, but rather the 
eternal progression of a truly religious soul in purification and 
regeneration, yet we cordially agree with the author that no lower 
aim than “ Be ye perfect” is ever to be presented by the church 


or accepted by any soul. 


* Bible Sanctification in the Light of Scripture. By Rev. J. W. SIMMONs. 
Gainesville, Florida. 1905. 219 pp. 
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